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By HUGH BLAKER 


HE financial history of the National 
Gallery affords some of the most 
astounding evidence as to the fluctuating 
value of the Old Masters that it is possible 
to conceive. Scores of pictures that were 
originally bought. at considerable cost, or 
received as gifts, and gladly hung, have 
been relegated to the cellars, or sent to pro- 
vincial collections, while on the other hand, 
there are many works for which a small 
price was originally paid, but which have 
come to be considered such treasures that 
to-day one is almost afraid to name a sum 
which would adequately represent their 
value. 

Looking at the collection merely from 
the standpoint of a student of prices, we 
are struck by the very remarkable increase 
in value of some of the pictures in a com- 
paratively short space of time. The fluctua- 
tion in critical opinion has enabled the 
directors, thanks to the bad tasie of the 
experts of former times, to buy very great 
pictures at very small prices. Their occa- 
sional mistakes are atoned for many times 
over by the remarkable bargains that they 
have secured for the Nation. That these 
fluctuations will be just as noticeable in the 
future it i3 preity safe to prophesy. If 
one had the necessary foresight, courage, 
and capital it is probable that he could, 
with a few thousands pounds build up the 
basis of a large fortune for his descen- 
dants. 

To take a modern instance, how many 
times would an investor have doubled his 
capital if he had bought the etchings of 
Whistler twenty or thirty years ago when 
they were being sold for a sovereign or 
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two apiece? And for years one could 
buy his splendid lithographs for sixpence, 
or even one penny each. Again, did not 
M. Durand Ruel make a huge fortune by 
buying the works ot the French. impres- 
sionists—Manet, Monet, Sisley, Pissaro, 
and Renoir, when they could be picked up 
for a mere song? It is quite certain that 
the works of many of the men who are 
painting to-day (and which could be se- 
cured very cheaply) would be magnificent 
investments. But (always the “but”) the 
question is, who are these Old Maaters in 
embryo ? 

In the good old times, when prices ren- 
dered possible the purchase en bloc of col- 
lections, the would-be investor in Old Mas- 
ters had the best chance, and after a 
generation or two several of the pictures 
would probably in themselves pay for the 
initial outlay. The National Gallery has 
obtained several bargains in this way, the 
best of them probably being the Peel col- 
lection. This cost £75,000 for seventy- 
seven pictures. Experts have valued it to- 
day at upwards of £300,000. 

Perhaps one of the greatest bargains 
ever obtained in the picture world was for 
a work which hangs in the gallery devoted 
to the Early Flemish School, and which the 
man in the street might pass by almost 
without noticing. This is the famous 
panel, “ Portraits of Arnolfini and his 
Wife,” which was bought for the insigni- 
ficant sum of £630. The painter is Jan 
van Eyck, who was probably the first to 
invent the art of painting in oils. This 
picture, exeouted five hundred years ago, 
is as perfect as the day it left the painter's 
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easel. Never was an artist more gifted or 
more humble than van Eyck. Some of his 
works for a signature bear simply these 
words in Latin:-—“ As I can, not as I 
would.” 

Van Eyck’s “Madonna and Child” 


day it has been valued at a ything over 
£20,000. 

Another ridiculously cheap picture, and 
one of the most popular in the collection, 
from the point of view of both amateur 
and expert, is Andrea del Sarto’s “ Portrait 





PORTRAITS OF ARNOLFINI AND HIS WIFE, 


After Jan van Eyck. 


If put up for sale this famous painting would fetch at 
least £20,000; it was acquired for the National Gallery 
for £630, 


(84 in. by 6 in.) sold some ten years ago 
for £2,500, working out at something like 
£50 a square inch. The work under dis- 
cussion measures 2 ft. gin. by 2 ft. $ in., 
and in workmanship is in no way inferior 
to the “ Madonna ard Child.” It cost the 
National Gallery 15s. the square inch. To- 


of Himself,” the subject of the well- 
known poem of Browning’s. No praise 
can be too high for this portrait— 


All is silver grey, 
Placid and perfect with my art. 


It was obtained for the paltry sum of 
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£270 from Sig. N. Puccini but forty years 
ago. Some experts would call £6,000 a 
moderate price for it at the present time. 
An interesting and very popular picture 
which was picked up at a ridiculous price 
at the Louis Phillipe sale half-a-century 
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his eyes in supplication to Heaven. This 
was purchased for a paltry £265, but 
twenty times that amount would probably 
better represent its value. 

Maroni’s “ Portrait of a Tailor,” which, 
says an ancient Italian writer, “is so well 


PORTRAIT OF ANDREA DEL SARTO. 


Painted by Himself. 


Though acquired for only £270, £6,000 would be a moderate 
valuation to-day. 


ago is Zurbaran’s “Franciscan Monk,” one 
of the most characteristic pictures—if we 
omit the works of Velasquez, who enjoys 
a place apart—in the rooms devoted to the 
Spanish School of painting. Kneeling in 
his shabby and patched hood, the monk, 
clasping a skull in his thin hands, lifts 





done that it speaks better than an advocate 
could,” is the next one we pick out from 
the long list of bargains. It is said that 
such a good judge as Mr. Stanhope 
Forbes, R.A., considers this the best por- 
trait in the whole gallery. It should be 
worth many thousands of pounds—per- 
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haps even running into double figures. Yet 
this was acquired in 1862 for the small 
sum of £320. 


Piero de Cosimo’s “ Death of Procris,” 
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was indeed a fortunate one for art-lovers 
in this country. Thus, for the compara- 
tively insignificant sum of £1,081 the 
nation obtained four masterpieces which 





PORTRAIT OF A TAILOR. 


After Moroni. 


This picture has been variously valued at from £6,000 to 
£10,000; the Nation bought it for £320. 


one of the best-known pictures in the gal- 
lery, quaint and naive in design, the sub- 
ject of a poem by Mr. Austin Dobson, must 
also be counted among the cheapest. In 
the same year as the last three conspicuous 
bargains Lorenzo Lotto’s most delightful 
portrait of a “ Professor and his Brother” 
was purchased for £320—the year 1862 


to-day would certainly cost thirty or forty 
times that amount. 

Mention must be made, too, of Piero del- 
la Francesca’ s “ Baptism of Christ.” This 
remarkable picture was painted about 
1460, and is full of interest from the point 
of view of the student of technique and 
perspective, being perhaps one of the 








A FRANCISCAN MONK, 


After Zurbaran. 
Bought for £265; bat its present value is at least twenty times thab sum. 
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THE DEATH OF PROCRIS. 





After Peiro di Cosimo, 





The value of this picture is estimated at many thousands; but it was bought for the small sum of £176. 


earliest examples of cor- 
rect “ foreshortening ” 
both in figure drawing 
and architecture. The 
landscape, too, marks a 
distinct advance from 
the conventions of the 
painters predecessors. 
This interesting picture 
cost £241, but would 
fetch a large sum at the 
present day. 

In a list of bargains 
one could not omit such 
a masterpiece as Botti- 
celli’s “Virgin and 
Child, St. John and the 
Angels,” which was 
picked up for £159 be- 
fore the painter was 
‘boomed—first by Rus- 


“kin. and then by the 


esthetics of the “ seven- 
ties.” To. buy it now 
one would have to pay 
several thousands. 
Romney’s famous “ Par- 
son’s Daughter” was 
bought in 1879 for the 
small sum of £378. 
Others that can be 
mentioned from a cur- 
sory glance are Rem- 
brandt’s portrait of him- 
self as a young man— 
one of the best examples 
in existence of his ear- 
lier period, and one of 
the finest pictures by 
the versatile Dutchman 
in the gallery. This 
was purchased for 
£800. Moroni’s well- 
known “Lawyer” cost 
£528; Raphael’s “ Vis- 
ion of a Knight” 
£1,050; Gainsbor- 
ough’s “ Mrs. Siddons” 
£1,000—surely a great 
bargain ; Mantegna’s 
“Virgin and Child” 
£1,125, and the “ Tri- 
umph of Scipio” 
£1,500 ; and Botticelli’s 
“Glorification of the 
Virgin” £651. 





BACCHUS AND 


Afier Titian, 
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ARIADNE, 


This picture could not be bought to-day for less than £40,000; it was purchased for £4000. 


Of the larger-priced bargains mention 
should certainly be made of Titian’s 
“Bacchus and Ariadne,” which was bought 
with two others for £9,000 in 1826. Ap- 
portioning the sum of £4,000 as its pro- 
bable share of this amount, it must be con- 
sidered as one of the best strokes of busi- 
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ness ever carried out on behalf of the 
nation. To-day it is a certainty that 
£40,000 would not buy it if it came into 
the market. Many competent critics affirm 
it to be the best picture in the gal- 
lery, and moreover that it is Titian’s mas- 
terpiece. 


TOLD IN A SOUTHERN VILLAGE 


By PHYLLIS PROCTOR 


.E sat smoking did Le Rossignol d’Ar- 
H cadie—smoking on the doorstep with 
one eye fixed on a bantam picking among 
some decayed vegetables in a corner of the 
garden, and the other at the bottom but- 
ton of his blouse. The button had once 
been covered with blue stuff like the blouse, 
but it was now half rubbed off, and showed 
the black tin underneath. All the other 
buttons were the same. 

The squint of Le Rossignol d’Arcadie 
was useful sometimes, and his smile, when 
it revealed only the upper row of teeth, 
seductive, but he had a discoloured stubble 
around his lower lip and chin, and was 
unclean. 

It was a very hot, blue afternoon; a 
large bee made a continuous buzzing as it 
leisurely despoiled each of the few wall- 
flowers the narrow garden contained, and 
there was a slight smell of burning wood 
in the air. 


A fat mongrel calling itself a terrier lay 
at Le Rossignol’s feet, ostentatiously pant- 
ing, and now and then looking up into its 
masters face with a vacant glare born of 
heat and too much food. 

Le Rossignol d’Arcadie laid the short 
pipe on his knee, pulled another shred of 


blue stuff off the button, and slowly 
scratched his head. Then he rubbed one 
sabot meditatively against the other and 
stretched himself. “Mon Dieu,” he said 
aloud, yawning and showing two gaps in 
his lower teeth, previously hidden by the 
stubble—* Qu’ai-je?” 

The bantam and a soiled-looking white 
cock of villainous appearance were en- 
gaged in a struggle for a lump of rotten 
cabbage ; they neither of them wanted it 
in the least, but each was determined to 
balk the other in every attempt at possess- 
ing the morsel. After several feathers 
had been lost in the fray the cock, being 
the larger and stronger of the two, with a 
vigorous peck discomfited the smaller bird, 
and made off swiftly with his odourous 
prize to a neighbouring dunghill on the 
other side of the wooden palings ; having 
determined to make the best of a 
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- kind as thou art ugly.” 


bad job, the bantam returned to her old 
pickings. 

In the meanwhile Le Rossignol d’Ar- 
cadie had apparently answered his own 
question, for he was sound asleep, his large 
head thatched with reddish yellow hair 
flung back, his jaw drooping, and both 
hands hanging by his side. He had 
kicked off one sabot, which now lay near 
the bantam, and his legs well stretched out 
showed the shoeless foot protected by a 
coarse blue sock from which one big toe 
protruded. 

The dog was also in oblivion, its matted 
sides heaving at regular intervals. 

Le Rossignol d’Arcadie had always been 
known by that name; he was very, very 
dull, and very, very unattractive. 
“ Jacques,” said his mother to him a month 
or two before his second birthday, “thou 
art ugly, thou art stupid, but thou shalt be 
good, as good as thou art stupid and as 
Jacques grunted, 
made a staccato movement with his bare 
pink feet, and tried to ram one creased fist 
into his mother’s mouth, who smiled gently 
and covered the tiny arm with kisses. No 
one ever kissed him now, but who could 
caress a Rossignol d’Arcadie? It was 
Henri who first christened him that— 
Henri, his clever, beautiful younger 
brother, whom he loved with an almost 
dog-like devotion, which the youth re- 
turned with a careless, good-natured toler- 
ance. Henri really had an affection for 
his brother, but he was long in finding it 
out, and then Jacques’ habits and appear- 
ance were so revolting it was better not to 
see too much of him. 

Their father always felt aggrieved when 
he thought of Jacques; it was hard, he 
used to say, that when he had only two 
children one of them should be such an 
unsightly dolt, and he, too, avoided his 
elder son as much as possible. 

Then one cold winter the mother died, 
and her first-born tried to live on patiently 
without her, hungering for a few crumbs 
of love which never fell. 

They were poor, but every week several 
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sous were laid by in an old magenta tea- 
pot bearing the inscription in gilt letters, 
“Souvenir de Bologne.” These savings 
were for Henri when he should marry 
pretty Zélie Roc, the blacksmith’s 
daughter. Every evening these two walked 
the green lanes together, while their con- 
versation usually ran as follows:— 

“ Zélie, es tu heureuse ? ” 

“ Mais oui.” 

“Mon ceeur!” A long silence. 

“ Zélie, est-ce que tu m’aimes? ” 

“Mais oui!” breathed out in a raptur- 
ous whisper. 

“Ma chérie!” 

Two deep sighs of unutterable content 
would follow, and the lovers wandered on 
hand in hand under the sweet-smelling 
pines and along the banks of the river car- 
peted with bluebells like heaven “ up- 
breaking through the earth.” To each 
other there was heaven even in silence until 
they reached, at dusk, the tiny cottage in 
the valley that was Zélie’s home, when 
Henri would say, “ Au revoir ma mie, dors 
bien,” as they kissed and separated till the 
morrow repeated the tale. Jacques loved 


Zélie too. He had loved her long before, 
when Henri was still at the stage of allud- 
ing impatiently to “ lover’s nonsense” ; but 


he had never shown it. He would have 
thought it sacrilege to even dream of 
touching that sunburnt little hand with his 
lips, and the idea of making love to the 
owner of it never crossed his mind. That 
was before he was sure that her eyes were 
often fixed on Henri’s face with a wistful 
gaze, and when at last the belief became a 
certainty, and that look was returned, he 
took it all as a matter of course. He had 
always been used to giving up everything 
to his younger brother; why should it be 
otherwise? Zélie could never love such 
an one as he, and besides Henri was so 
beautiful and sfirituel, it was right that 
he should have the best there was to 
give. 

Le Rossignol d’Arcadie sighed heavily 
and awoke as the big red sun was setting 
behind “ Le Dent d’Achille” and the hay- 
makers were returning from their work. 
He could hear them singing as they came 
down the valley :— 

“Il y était une bergére 

Ron ron ron petit patapon— 
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Il y était une bergére 

Qui gardait ses moutons ron ron 

Qui gardait ses moutons——” 
And now and then a burst of merry 
laughter came on a ripple of wind. By 
standing upon his stool and craning his 
neck Jacques could distinguish Zélie Roc 
stepping along among a crowd of men and 
irls. 
7 He was just thinking ‘how gracefully 
she walked when the gruff voice of his 
father behind told him to “hurry in and 
see about supper instead of standing gap- 
ing at a parcel of girls and fools like him- 
self.” 

Jacques jumped down and walked hur- 
riedly and unevenly to the truant sabot, 
which he carefully rubbed with the sleeve 
of his blouse and put on. “ Lubber that 
thou art!” muttered his father ; and as the 
youth slouched into the house, “ See here, 
thou simpleton,” he said, and whispered 
some words in his ear, at which the other 
started violently and turned white to the 
lips. 

“Father, where is Henri?” he stam- 
mered. 

“Gone to Beaucaire,” was the laconic 
reply. 

Jacques knew only too well why his 
brother had gone to Beaucaire. He re- 
ceived the news in silence, and in silence 
the father and son ate their evening meal. 

Supper over, Jacques sat down on a 
stool in the shadow, and taking up a 
paper (it was seven months old) pretended 
to read, but the words, though he was not 
trying to say them aloud, seemed to choke 
in his throat, and his eyes, as he kept them 
fixed on the page, suddenly brimmed over, 
whilst a large drop fell with a splash on 
the information that a certain powder was 
“absolument ce qu'il y a de meilleur pour 
les soins de la bouche et des dents,” which 
words he had been reading for the twen- 
tieth time in succession. 

All the time he was saying to himself 
over and over again, “Que faire? Ah! 
mon Dieu, que faire?” 

Just then a damp muzzle was stuffed 
into his hand, while a warm, soft body 
wedged itself between his knees. “ Ah! 
mon Chicot,” said Le Rossignol d’Arcadie, 
looking tenderly into the liquid brown 
eyes gazing into his with mute sympathy, 
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“Tu viendras avec ton maitre — tu 
m’aideras—tu m’aimes nest-ce pas?” 

Chicot slobbered ecstatically, and in an 
excess of devotion tried to leap on to his 
master’s knee, but he was too fat and old 
for such physical exertion, and descended 
to the ground with a thud, where he sat 
wagging his tail in a ferment of goodwill. 

Jacques put the paper aside, and, kneel- 
ing on the floor, drew the old dog to him 
and laid his cheek against the broad sleek 
head. “ Mon ami fidéle,” he murmured. 

; * * * * * 

“T tell thee,” burst out Henri stormily, 
“Zélie must not know. We were to be 
married in August and it is already June, 
and if she knew ”—he stopped and passed 
his hand quickly over his eyes. 

“Diable, mon neveu, if Zélie knew that 
thou hadst speculated with thine uncle’s 


‘ money she would not have thee, n’est ce 


pas?” The question came slowly, 
gravely, but with no sympathy in their 
intonation. 

Henri was silent. He sat opposite his 
uncle in the fast darkening parlour of the 
little inn at Beaucaire on one of the six 
straight-backed wooden chairs which, with 
the same number of spittoons and a table, 
made up the furniture of the room. The 
misefy of his present position rose up be- 
fore him like a nightmare. What a fool 
he had been! First to borrow (without 
asking) his uncle’s money, and then to let 
that toad André, the barber of Beaucaire, 
drag it all out of him at cards. What a 
night that was: he remembered the stuffy 
smell in the little room behind the barber’s 
shop, the unceasing play hour after hour, 
and his agony of hope that the luck might 
turn ; then the village clock slowly strik- 
ing two, desperate fumbling in empty 
pockets, and André’s taunting laugh. Oh! 
it was horrible, horrible. In a frenzy of 
despair he had told his father the next 
day, but he could not help him, and now 
he was practically penniless; the barber 
had fleeced him of his own and the money 
belonging to his uncle, and when Zélie 
knew what he had done she would never 
love him any more. Could he tell her? 
No, it was too great a risk; life without 
Zélie—the very thought seemed to make 
his heart stop beating. 

The room was almost dark now. Henri 





saw only. in his mind’s eye and with a 
sinking of the heart, the old man’s yellow, 
puckered eyelids and uncompromising jaw. 
From the bar came the sound of clinking 
glasses and the slow dragging of a chair 
over a stone floor. 

“Oncle, mon oncle, avez pitié de moi !” 

The words rang out suddenly, sharply, 
in a passion of entreaty. At the same 
moment an unwieldy form resembling, in 
the dusk, a large mastiff, crept from under- 
neath the tablecloth and stood on its hind 
legs between the other two occupants of the 
room. It was Le Rossignol d’Arcadie 
who had run all the way from the cottage 
to Beaucaire, a matter of three kilometres. 

For a moment there was silence, and 
then Jacques with a quick gesture turned 
to the old man, but he was too late. 

“ Eavesdropper, beast!” said Henri in 
a low, hard voice, “ hiding till the moment 
arrives to set my uncle against me and then 
off to try and marry Zélie Roc thyself. If 
thou were fit to touch I would flay thy 
flesh from thy bones. As it is——” He 
shrugged his shoulders, flashed a look of 
contempt at his brother and left the 
room. 

“Parbleu! A sweet-natured youth,” 
remarked the old man drily; then seeing 
the look of dumb misery on Jacques’ gaunt 
freckled face: “Do not mind him, my 
boy,” he said kindly. “Thou art worth 
ten of him, and came to beg him off I 
doubt not?” 

“Oh, uncle!” cried Jacques brokenly, 
“if thou wouldst only say nothing this 
time.” 

“I must,” was the reply. “For his 
good and the girl’s the theft must be made 
known ; in all probability he had the in- 
tention of paying the money back, but it 
was a theft all the same.” 

“Will nothing change thee?” asked 
Jacques, turning his head away with a 
hard-drawn breath. 

The other extracted a toothpick from 
his pocket and thoughtfully applied it to 
his upper jaw. 

“ Nothing—unless thou canst jump from 
‘Le Rocher Pointu’ to the lower ridge of 
*Le Dent d’Achille,’” he added with a 
sardonic laugh. 

“If I did that thou wouldst be silent?” 
“Assuredly. And now come, my boy, 








Ile saw Le Rossignol d’Arcadie lying on his face in the rocky hollow. 
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let us drink to Zélie Roc’s new sweetheart 
whoever that may be.” 

The moon had risen when Jacques, the 
faithful Chicot by his side, left the inn 
and turned his face towards the little 
cottage on the hill. 

There was a high wind, and the trees 
moaned in the darkness. A startled rab- 
bit scudded across a patch of moonlit 
clover and disappeared in the black 
depths of brushwood beyond. 

“The uncle—he was only joking, I 
know,” said Le Rossignol d’Arcadie. 

* * * * * 

Chicot was having a bath. Soft soap 
clung to his matted sides and dripped from 
his shining muzzle. One paw hung limply 
over the side of the tub ; with this he made 
repeated, though futile, efforts to scratch 
a hinder portion of his body, but before 
the action was completed the paw was 
always thrust unfeelingly back into the 
lukewarm water. This was not a red 
letter day for Chicot ; he had been beaten 
for something—he could not remember 
what; that was the cause for dejection 
number one; then he objected to being 
washed ; dirt was warm, and the soap got 
into his eyes. Then he wanted his master. 
He was sure it must be a long time since 
he had seen him, for these disagreeable 
things had happened since, and he had 
chased two cats and barked at the baker 
as well. Chicot made up his mind he 
would not bear life without him any 
longer, and seeing out of the corner of his 
eye that Marie, the baker’s little girl, who 
was washing him had turned away for 
more soap, he made a sudden spring, upset 
the tub, and dashed out at the open door. 

“Eh! coquin!” cried Marie running 
out, her little round face scarlet with the 
exertion of scrubbing and vexation com- 
bined ; “ Reviens donc! ” 

But it was no use; Chicot, his nose to 
the ground, had already reached the brook 
at the bottom of the hill, which he crossed 
at a leap. Marie watched his plump 
brown body bounding over a fallen tree 
and then proceeded with a sigh to mop up 
the river of grey water with which the 
kitchen was flooded. “Where was 
Jacques?” she wondered. Henri had 


asked her the same question, saying he had 
not seen him since last night at “Le Boeuf 


Noir” at Beaucaire. Henri seemed 
troubled she had thought. And what were 
he and Zélie Roc talking about so earnestly 
in the garden ? 

Zélie was sitting on a bench in the gar- 
den, her back towards the cottage, her face 
hidden in her hands. Henri stood over 
her; the little girl’ could see that he was 
very, very pale. 

“T know thou canst not love me any 
more, Zélie,” he was saying, “now that 
thou knowest all, but if thou couldst only 
pity me a little "—he stopped and the girl 
looked up, her dark eyes full of tears. 
“ Henri,” she said, “ I do love thee—more 
than ever; let us help each other to be 
good.” 

When next Marie looked out the lovers 
were walking slowly down the hill, their 
arms intertwined. 

Henri was in a dream of joy; and the 
other’s one thought was an inward cry of 
gratitude to heaven that he had loved her 
enough to tell her of his sin. 

The two walked far, and had climbed 
some distance up “Le Dent d’Achille” 
before they knew where they were. Hand 
in hand they stood on its lower ridge 
among the yellow broom looking up at the 
massive outline of “Le Rocher Pointu” 
flooded with crimson light from the now 
setting sun. 

Suddenly the little hand holding Henri’s 
tightened convulsively, and looking down, 
he saw Le Rossignol d’Arcadie lying on 
his face in the rocky hollow between rock 
and ridge, Chicot pressed against his side. 
The dog was asleep, but Le Rossignol 
d’Arcadie was dead. 

* * * * % 

Henri sat at his open window leaning 
on the sill and looking out upon the peace- 
ful night. A light wind stirred the trees, 
bringing with it a smell of new mown hay ; 
there was a gentle sound of running water 
and a bat fluttered by and was lost in the 
darkness. 

Love known too late is an ever-aching 
presence. A short dry sob shook Henri’s 
frame, and he laid his head on his arms. 
“ Jacques, mon petit Jacques!” he said, 
“Thou knowest I loved thee—is it net 
so?” he added pleadingly. 

The night wind soughed in the pins. 
trees. 





CUPID'S TASK 
By E. F. Mannitne 


Now he who for a casket sighs, 
Wherein, alas! no jewel lies, 

Loving where love hath iaid no store, 
Truly a thriftless fool am I. 


Dear form, that will not with me stay, 
Moulded thou art in mortal clay, 

That time’s rough handling soon must mar 
And tears, and vigils, fret away. 


But hearts are for Eternity ; 
So, prithee, Cupid play the bee, 
And in a maiden bosom hide 
Sweet honeycombs of love for me, 


Sweets that are sweet, when your fair head 
May wear a garland drooped ana dead ; 

Then, when our wintery world is sear, 
Love maketh, in the heart, good cheer. 





THE “BRANK” OR SCOLDS’ BRIDLE 


By B. H. CUNNINGTON, F.S.A. Scot. 


Lilustrated by G. Denholm Armour 


* The temper being hot and sometimes strong, 
T’is meet to put a bridle on the tonge ” 


‘Cre you don’t rest with your tongue, 


I'll send for the bridle and hook 
you up.” 

Thus it is said husbands in some Eng- 
lish country towns may have threatened 
their wives when they indulged a scolding 
or malicious tongue beyond endurance, and 
this not much more than a century or so 
ago. 

In some of the old-fashioned timbered 
houses in Macclesfield at the beginning of 
the last century were to be found—perhaps 
some remain to this day—hooks or staples 
driven, into one of the uprights of the large 
open fireplaces, so that when a man found 
his wife in a bad scolding temper he might 
send to the town jailer to bring the bridle. 
This would be placed over the clamorous 
lady’s head and fastened with a padlock 
or catch, and by means of a chain that 
accompanied the bridle she was then 
attached to the hook by the fireside until 
she had cooled her temper, or during her 
lord’s pleasure. 

The application of the “ brank,” 
“pranks,” “scolds’ or gossips’ bridle,” as 
they are variously called, was at one time 
a fairly common mode of punishment for 
erring und unruly women. The earliest 
known mention of its use in England is to 
be found in the corporation records of 
Macclesfield in 1623, where it is referred 
to as a “brydle for a curste queane.” It 
seems not a little strange that in the 
nineteenth century the primitive and bar- 
barous brank should have been still in oc- 
casional use in the remoter parts of the 
country. 

As late as 1824 the corporation registers 
of Congleton contain an account of its use 
for the benefit of “Anne Runcorn,” a 
woman who was brought up before the 
Mayor charged with scolding and using 
abusive language to the churchwardens and 
constables of the borough, as they went 
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their usual rounds on Sunday morning, see- 
ing that the public-houses were closed dur- 
ing Divine service. The Mayor, in sen- 
tencing the prisoner, said “that it was the 
unanimous opinion of himself and fellow- 
justices that she should have the town’s 
bridle for scolding women put upon her, 
and that she be led by the magistrates’ 
clerk through every street of the town, as 
an example to all the scolding women.” 
This was conscientiously carried out, the 
town clerk’s clerk being her conductor, in 
the presence of hundreds of the inhabi- 
tants. 

The usual construction of the “branks” 
was that of a frame work of iron bands or 
hoops ; certain of the parts were hinged so 
as to open to admit the head of the scold. 
In the front part was a tongue-plate or 
gag, so arranged as to fit into the mouth 
wver the tongue in order to keep that un- 
ruly member quiet. 

There were several varieties of th: 
branks, and of those still in existence there 
are scarcely two alike. But they must all 
have been effectual, and some cruelly so, 
in keeping still the tongue that was wont 
to wag too fast and freely. Of this fact 
the curious may judge, if they care to ex- 
amine for themselves the examples still 
preserved in museums, and occasionally on 
the walls of corporat‘on buildings. 

A chain was usually attached to the 
tranks, by which the wearer might be led 
about the streets, or fastened up in some 
conspicuous and frequented spot—such as 
the town (or market) square—to serve in 
either case as a public spectacle and warn- 
ing. We may well be thankful that we 
live in more humane times, and that we 
can no longer witness in our streets the de- 
grading scene of a woman exposed to pub- 
lic obloquy, her head encased in a frame of 
iron, bleeding at the mouth, pelted with 
mud and all manner of garbage, and 
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THE “BRANK” 
forced to endure, with no means of redress, 
the brutal jeers and insults of a thought- 
less mob. It has been suggested that as 
insanity was then a disease so little under- 
stood, in all probability many of the vio- 
lent and noisy so-called scolds were in 
reality more or less insane or hysterical, 
and subjects that we should now consider 
fitter for treatment than for punishment. 
It is not known when or where the 
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ment in Germany for certain military 
offences as early as the sixteenth century. 

The brank is believed to have been used 
in Scotland long before its introduction 
into England. Perhaps this is the reason 
why it seems to have been more frequently 
used in the north and midlands than in 
the south. There are single examples, it 
is true, at Reading, Salisbury, and at Ox- 
ford, but the three counties of Lancashire, 


A BRIDLED “ SCOLD.” 


branks were first used. The word 
“brank” is of Teutonic origin, and signi- 
fies simply a bridle; it may well be that 
the punishment was originally derived 
from the same Teutonic source as the word 
itself. It seems likely, therefore, that the 
old-time brank, in common with so much 
that is modern, might have been labelled, 
“Made in Germany.” It jis said that 
similar instruments were used for punish- 
No. 26. May. 1905. 


Staffordshire, and Cheshire 
between them over twenty. 

It is still possible to trace a progressive 
development in the form of the brank. 
The simplest type seems to have consisted 
merely of a hoop of iron made to open on 
one or two hinges, an@ to fasten by means 
of a staple or padlock. (Sketch No. 1.). 

Attached to the inner side of this hoop 
was a projecting piece of metal to serve 
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FIG 1. SIMPLEST TYPE OF “ BRANK,” 


as a gag or mouth piece. It must have 
been somewhat difficult to keep this simple 
contrivance in place over the mouth and 
head, and as time went on additional pieces 
were added to curve over the forehead, and 
to pass round the head as ingenuity and 
experience suggested improvements in the 
fis and stability of the instrument. Some 
of the branks still extant are quite elabor- 
ate and complicated affairs, rescmbling 
grotesque helmets with rude masks over 
the face, with holes for the nose, eyes, and 
mouth. Probably these masks were 
painted and decorated as the rough and 
unrefined humour of the day suggested, 
and sometimes they were further embel- 
lished with grotesque protuberances over 
the nose and mouth. (Sketch 2.). 

The branks of simpler make are some- 
times confused with the Scottish “ jougs,” 
but the two things were in reality quite dis- 
tinct, and used for different purposes. The 
“jougs” were a distinctively Scottish 
punishment, and scarcely known south of 
the border. The jougs in Scotland took 
the place, and served the purpose, of the 
stocks in England. 

The jougs was simply an iron collar, by 
means of which rogues and offenders were 
tied up as a punishment in some public 
place, not uncommonly to the church door 
or in the churchyard. The culprit was 
fastened by a short chain attached to the 
jougs, and as this chain was not more than 
a few inches in length it allowed of very 
little movement on the part of the unhappy 
wearer ; thus to be tied to the jougs must 
have been an almost more irksome and un- 
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comfortable means of detention than that 
of the English stocks. 

The brank in Scotland is said to have 
been used as an instrument of ecclesiastical 
punishment, and applied to church brawl- 
ers, and a3 an effectual silencer of heresy. 

They were also used—at least, in Scot- 
land—in the case cf witches, not merely 
as instruments of torture—as, indeed, they 
were—but also to prevent the witch from 
exercising her supposed powers. 

Deprived of the power of speech, the 
witch was believed to be powerless to cast 
spells and evil enchantments on those 
around her and on those who sought to do 
her huri. 

There is now in the National Museum at 
Edinburgh a brank of horrible construc- 
tion that formerly hung for many years in 
the old steeple at Forfar, and was known 
as the “Witches Bridle.” It is said to 
have been used to bridie witches when 
brought to death at the stake, or otherwise 
tortured, to prevent their malignant utter- 
ances, and at the same time to deprive them 
of the power of transforming themselves 
into other shapes and thus outwitting and 
eluding their tormentors. 

This witches’ bridle is merely an iron 
collar, hinged in three places, and armed 
with a cruel three-pointed gag of great size. 
This pointed triangular gag must have been 
most painful, and have caused severe 
wounds to the mouth of the poor unfortu- 
nate woman who was the victim of the 





FIG. 2. EXAMPLE OF A MORE ELABORATE 
FORM. 
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superstitions of those times. The collar is 
dated 1661, and bears the words “ Angus 
S” (Sketch 3.). 

A fine example of the brank with several 
cross bands, giving it the appearance of a 
skeleton helmet, was found some years ago 
behind the panelling in an old house in 
the Canon Gate, Edinburgh, once the 
mansion of the Earls of Moray. The 
tongue plate or gag was, in this instance, 
not spiked, but of a size calculated to in- 
flict great discomfort and even suffering 
upon the wearer. (Sketch 4.). 

It will. readily be understood that the 
severity of the punishment of “ branking” 
depended chiefly on the size and character 
of the mouth piece. The “mouth piece,” 
“gag,” or “bit,” is indeed the essential 
part of the instrument, the rest being only 
the contrivance to keep the gag securely 
fastened in the mouth. The gags vary 
much in size and design. Some are com- 
paratively harmless, and need have en- 
tailed little actual suffering on the wearer. 
They measure from 1 to 4 inches in 
length, and much depended upon the mere 
size of the piece thrust into the mouth. The 
longer gags must have caused a sensation 
of violent nausea, and added very much to 
the pain and misery of the unhappy victim, 
as well as lead to serious and even perma- 
nent injury. In some of the gags the edge 
of the metal is curled over, apparently 
with the humane intention to prevent actual 
injury to the mouth or tongue. 

One of the earliest known branks now in 
existence is that preserved in the vestry of 
the Church at Walton-on-Thames. It 
bears the date 1633, and has inscribed on 
it, “ Chester presents Walton with a bridle 
to curb women’s tongues that talk too idle.” 
It is supposed to have been given to the 
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A WITCH'S COLLAR OF 1661. 
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SCOLDS BRIDLE FOUND IN THE 
CANONGATE, EDINBURGH. 


FIG. 4. 


parish by a gentleman named Chester, who 
had suffered considerable pecuniary loss 
through the too free chattering of a lady. 
At Stockport there was a brank of ex- 
ceptionally brutal character. Dr. Hy. 
Heginbotham, the local historian, says 
“that the special characteristic of this 
brank is a peculiar construction of the 
tongue plate or gag. It is about two inches 
long, having at the end a ball into which 
are inserted a number of short iron pins— 
three on the upper surface, three on the 
lower, and three pointing backwards. These 
could not fail to pin the tongue, and 
effectually silence the noisiest brawler. At 
the fore part of the collar there is an iron 
chain with a leathern thong attached, by 
which the offender was led for public gaze 
through the market place.” The torture 
thus inflicted could be increased at the will 
of the conductor by simply jerking the 
leading rein, and so lacerating the mouth 
of the unfortunate wearer. It would be 
hard to exaggerate the cruelty and callous 
brutality that the use of this barbarous in- 
strument implies. It leaves one amazed 
that even our stronger-nerved and less- 
squeamish forefathers could ever have 
tolerated its use for even the most heinous 
of crimes, much less for the mere exercise 
of a shrewd, unruly, and perhaps ill-timed 
eloquence. There is no evidence of this 
brank having ever been actually used, but 
there is testimony to the fact that “the 
1-2 
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THE “BRANK” 
brank was brought to a_ terma- 
gamt market woman, who was 
effectually silenced by its threatened 
application. It is only to be hoped—and 
it is easy to believe—that no closer ac- 
quaintance with this ghastly brank was 
ever needful to quiet the most determined 
Shrew. (Sketch 5.). 

There was at Macclesfield a brank of 
far less torturing nature. The gag is 
plain, and the end turned down, only one 
band passes over the head, and this is 
hinged to the hoop that goes round the 
neck, and provision is made for ready ad- 
justment to any size head. The old chain 
still remains attached. Although: the last 
time it was actually used is not on record, 
in the early part of the last century it was 
sometimes produced at 


petty sessions as a 
threat, and always met 
with the desired 
effect. 

As already stated, 


the earliest mention of 
a brank in England is 
in the Macclesfield re- 
cords of 1623, but in 
Scotland in the borough 
records of Glasgow 
there is mention of 
branking under date 
1547- Old corporation 
records often afford 
some curious and in- 
te esing reading, and 
it is a thousand pities 
that they are not taken 


FIG. 5. 
FORM OF “‘ BRANK ” FROM STOCKPORT. 


be:ter care of than they somecimes 
are. The following is the Glasgow 
reference :— 

“Marione Smyt and Margaret Hun- 
ture, having quarreled, they appear 
and produce two cautioners, or 


surities, that thai sal abstene fra stryk- 
ing utheris in tyme cuming, under 
the pane of X lib and gif thai flyte to be 
brankit.” 

Occasionally in other old corporation re- 
cords, items such as the following occur. 
The Worcester records of 1685 “paid for 
mending the bridle for brideling of scoulds 
and for two cords for the same j s ijd (15. 
2d.).” 

In the municipal accounts of Newcastle, 
under date 1595, we find, “ Paide for car 
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AN EXCEPTIONALLY CRUEL 





ing a woman through the towne for skould- 
ing, with branks, 4d.” 

In the Kirk Sessions Records, Dunferm- 
line, 18th November, 1652, we read: “ She 
shall stand at the tron with the branks on 
her mouth.” It has been said that the use 
of the branks was never a legal form of 
punishment in England. Nevertheless, in 
the Encyclopaedia of the Laws of England 
under the word “scolds” it is stated that 
a scold, if a woman, was cognisable by the 
Courts Leet, and since the disappearance 
of those Courts is not prosecuted. The 
punishment was to put the scold in the 
ducking stool, or to put on her the branks, 
or scolds’ bridle. 

But be that as it may, that the punish- 
ment was one frequently resorted to by the 
Mayors and Magis- 
trates of the 17th 
and .18th centuries, 
private as well as offi- 
cial evidence amply tes- 
tifies. Pennant in his 
“Tour in Scotland” in 
1772 speaks of having 
seen the branks in use 
for punishing scolds, 
and so roughly applied 
that the mouth of the 
wearer was made to 
bleed profusely. 

In - his “Curious 
Natural Histories of 
Oxfordshire and Staf- 
fordshire,” Dr. Plot de- 
scrabes the public brank 
of Walsall, and main- 
tains that as a punishment for scolds 
it was much better and more effectual than 
the commoner one of the Ducking Stool, 
for, says he, “the latter not only endan- 
gered the health of the woman by repeated- 
ly sousing her in the water, but between 
each dip allows her free play of her tongue, 
whereas the branks is harmless and en- 
forces perpetual silence, bringing shame 
for the trangression and humility. 

There is no evidence of the branks ever 
having been applied to man. For the 
noisy, quarrelsome male shrew, we may 
presume, the stocks and the jougs had to 
suffice as quite adequate substitutes, while 
the more pictorial and vastly more effectual 
branks was chivalrously preserved for— 
shall we say the fairer or—the weaker sex? 





MORLEY’S RUSE 


By JAMES 


T was a terrible blow to Earnley 
] Forester. The news that his uncle 
Mortimer, who for so many years had 
supplied him with a liberal income, had 
married—married Norah Beardsley, a girl 
to whom he had made love—fell on him 
like a bolt from the blue. Mortimer in- 
formed Earnley that in consequence his 
future allowance would be but a third of 
his present, and Earnley replied by re- 
fusing any assistance. He would not 
listen to details, for the situation touched 
him on a vital point. So he faced a pro- 
blem. 

For three days his chambers became the 
forum where the possible ways of making 
£3,000 annually by a man who had no 
particular aptitude for anything were dis- 
cussed at great length. Probably the simi- 
larity of great minds accounted for the 
fact that the wisdom of a dozen of his 
bosom friends only produced a single idea 
—Earnley must go to Africa! What he 
was to do when he reached there did not 
transpire. 

One afternoon Dudley Chevin strolled 
in, and after fixing his eyeglass so as to 
get a more complete view of the situation, 
diligently studied the Turkey carpet. 

“Have you asked old Morley what to 
do?” he drawled after a while. 

“No,” snapped the recipient of much 
advice. 

“Not asked old Morley? Oh, I say, 
you know he’s such a deuce of a fellow for 
knowing things. Everybody goes to old 
Morley when there’s trouble. Old Moore, 
we call him. Ha! ha! ha! Deuced 
funny, don’t you think?” 

Probably because he was in the habit of 
doing as “everybody” did, and also be- 
cause no amount of thinking on his own 
part had shed any light on the solution of 
the problem, on the third day after the 
quarrel with his uncle, Earnley found him- 
self in Morley Stuartson’s rooms. 

A young man of forty, who delighted in 
nothing so much as dealing with other 
people’s difficulties, Morley Stuartson had 
cultivated an air of premature wisdom that 
would sit well on a sphinx. 


BARRATT 


“ Make it up with your uncle,” was his 
terse reply to Earnley’s application for 
advice. 

“ Impossible ! 
said Earnley. 

“Umph! Well, let me see; you are en- 
gaged—Lady Muriel has——?” 

“ Two or three thousand a year ; but that 
does not matter either way. I wrote to her 
explaining matters, and she kindly gave 
me my release.” 

“Whew! Hard hit?” 

“Oh, no, that’s all right,” said Earnley. 
“It is the only good point in the whole 
business. We should have broken it off 
before, if either of us had been clever 
enough to think of a reason.” 

“Very well, then; you are free. Marry 
a girl with money. There are at least two 
who, I know, admire your impudent style.” 

“ Thanks—but I’ve always said I would 
not marry a woman with more money than 
I had myself. I’m not going back on that, 
now I have nothing.” 

“Confound you, why did you come here 
asking for advice? Perhaps you'll tell me 
what advice you want?” 

“I’m going to Africa,” said Earnley, 
laughing. 

“And what are you going to do there? 

“Don't know.” 

“But I do,” said Morley. “I know you 
fellows who go to Africa. You haven't 
even fitted yourselves to fill the position 
of secretary to the M.P. for Middleton-on- 
Mud, but you expect to go to Africa and 
pick up—not a living—but an _ income. 
Don’t be a fool, my boy. You'll do as 
many a better man before you has done— 
either go to the dogs, or the rogues.” 

“Well, I’ve got to do something. I 
can’t live on air or sponge on my friends.” 

“Make it up with your uncle, my boy. 
That’s the best thing you can do. Did he 
tell you how this match came about?” 

“No; I don’t think I gave him much 
chance. But if he had, it could not make 
any difference. You see—well, had he 
married anybody but Norah, it might pos- 
sibly have been another matter. But— 
well, hang it, one can’t take money from 
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the husband of the woman one has tried 
to make love to, even if he does happen to 
be your uncle.” 

Morley whistled. 

“I admit a ditficulty there,” he said after 
a pause. “You'll have to make one of 
those two little women happy after all.” 

“I tell you 1 am not going to marry a 
woman for her money. I'm not that sort.” 

“My dear boy, you might have saved a 
deal of time and talk by not asking for my 
advice. But if you are determined on 
Africa, come down to Ravensworth for next 
week. I'll get some fellows there who 
have money in Africa and know something 
about affairs.” 

“Awfully good of you,” said Earnley. 
“That is just what I want.” 

The following week found him at 
Ravensworth, the only member of a house 
party who had not strong vested interests 
ia South Africa. 

At dinner it was his pleasant duty to 
take in a millionairess, who, though her 
money had not been: made in “ Amurica,” 
was just as delightful and fresh as if that 
had been the case not only with it, but 
with her also. She answered to the name 
of “The Minx,” a title she had honestly 
earned by her numerous escapades. Her 
parents lay beneath the soil which had 
produced their wealth, and she, idolised 
and spoilt by them, came to England to be 
the worry and terror of a distant and 
elderly relative, whose ideas of “ good 
form” revolted against everything about 
“the Minx,” even to her name. 

To save the family from scandal, the 
Hon. Mrs. Moulton Hunt reluctantly cha- 
peroned this winsome, wilful charge, but 
all her efforts to get her safely married had 
proved in vain. Eligible offers had not 
been wanting, but “the Minx” had acted 
up to her name. 

“Tt is quite impossible to make up your 
mind whether you like a man enough to 
marry him unless you keep him about you 
for some time,” she replied to remonstrance 
on the subject of her treatment of her 
suitors. And as one after the other was 
dismissed, the Hon. Mrs. Moulton Hunt 
wondered whether this spoilt girl was to 
be her old man of the sea ; or as she put it 
—“The cross that she was to carry to the 
grave.” 


The very evident fact, to the watchful 
eyes of Mrs. Moulton Hunt, that “the 
Minx” and Earnley had got a great deal 
of mutual satisfaction out of each other’s 
society on the evening of their meeting, 
took her to Morley with strict enquiries 
as to Earnley’s birth and family. The 
result being quite satisfactory, she an- 
nounced to Morley her intention of leaving 
the young people to their own devices so 
far as her ideas of propriety would permit, 
and of applying her spare time to prayer 
for the development of their liking for 
each other. 

It was inevitable from the moment of 
their meeting; but these external aids 
helped to hurry matters. For four days 
Earnley and “the Minx” lived in a heaven 
of their own making, from which they only 
returned to earth on the appearance of the 
portly presence of Mrs. Moulton Hunt, 
which generally heralded the approach of 
meals. 

At the end of those four days Earnley’s 
feelings had become too strong to remain 
unrecognised. He spent the greater part of 
a night pacing his bedroom floor, and the 
next morning he entered Morley’s sanc- 
tuary and closed the door on the outer 
world. 

Morley waited with raised eyebrows for 
his gloomy-looking visitor to speak. 

“T must leave at once,” said Earnley, 
briskly. 

“But you came for ten days. I haven't 
done anything in your affair yet. What’s 
the hurry?” 

“You know well enough,” Earnley 
blurted out. 

“TI thought I had seen reasons for your 
staying,” said Morley, blandly. “I know 
of none for your going.” 

“T’m serious this time, Morley, and I 
know now that I never have been before. 
I am hard hit, and if I don’t clear out I 
shall Look here; I am not going to 
ask a girl for her love and then live on her 
money. And if I stay here I shan’t be 
able to help myself.” 

“Don’t you think you might find out 
whether the lady has any feelings at stake 
in the matter?” asked Morley. “And as 
for living on her money, the man who 
marries ‘the Minx’ will earn all he spends 
and a bit over if he manages her affairs.” 
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But Earnley, like many another lover, 
was wallowing in a flood of feelings of his 
own worthlessness, and after half-an- 
hour’s argument, Morley gave up in irrita- 
tion and despair. 

“Very well,” he said at last. “ Stay till 
to-morrow morning, and I’ll say no more. 
I don’t want to-day’s excursion spoilt. 
Everybody is looking forward to it, and if 
you are away and ‘the Minx’ is miserable 
it will all fall flat. You owe me this con- 
sideration at least.” 

Earnley reluctantly promised and then 
left, his retreating figure being followed 
by a sardonic smile from his host, who 
shortly afterwards sent for another visitor 
of the opposite sex. 

The Hon. Mrs. Moulton Hunt seated 
herself uneasily. 

“My dear Morley,” she said, “ what 
ever is the matter?” 

“T only wanted to speak to you quietly,” 
replied Morley. “You said,” he con- 
tinued, coming quickly to the point, “that 
you would be thankful if something came 
of this—friendship between ‘the Minx’ 
and Forester.” 

Mrs. Moulton Hunt turned her eyes 
upwards as an earnest that her thanks 
should ascend if only circumstances would 
give them cause. 

“Tt is her fifth season,” she volunteered 
in explanation. 

“ Dear, dear! Fifth is it? I should think 
you would be willing to go—well, a little 
out of the ordinary course to bring it 
about, eh?” 

“Out of the ordinary course, Morley? 
What do you mean?” gasped Mrs. Moul- 
ton Hunt. 

Morley looked sly, but did not answer 
for a moment. The lady seized on the 
look and used her very properly regulated 
mind as interpreter. 

“ My dear Morley, you are not proposing 
that I should countenance Good 
gracious! What is the world coming to?” 

Words failed Mrs. Moulton Hunt, but 
her expression told of unspeakable horror. 

“No! no!” said Morley laughing, “ not 
so bad as that. The truth is, I have set 
my mind on bringing this match off—they 
are cut out for each other—and I thought 
we might help a bit.” 

Morley’s plans for “helping” as told in 





low tones to Mrs. Moulton Hunt seemed 
to cause her some surprise and considerable 
trepidation. But suortiy afterwards she 
lett the study to dress tor the outing, her 
courage screwed up to the heroic by Mor- 
ley s assurance that if they did not “ help,” 
karnley would leave the following morn- 
ing. 

A short journey in motors and carriages 
brought the party to a place where Morley 
Stuartson’s trim launch lay waiting for 
them. Then off they steamed for an hour 
up the pretty shallow tidal river until they 
reached the thickly-wooded isthmus on 
which stood the picturesque ruins of 
Crannock Castle. ‘there Juncheon baskets 
were landed and the merry party proceeded 
amidst much laughter to “do for them- 
selves” in the tiny one-roomed bungalow 
that Morley had erected. 

Earnley, gloomy of countenance, held 
aloof from “the Minx” and resisted all the 
inviting and inquiring glances she threw 
him between her merry laughing chatter 
with the others. After luncheon, when the 
party scattered, Earnley walked off inland 
by himself. 

Morley intercepted the imploring look 
with which “the Minx” followed him. 
Taking her arm with—*Let us have a 
quiet chat, Minx,” he slowly led her in the 
direction Earnley had taken. 

“ Has he told you that he leaves us to- 
morrow?” Morley asked, nodding in the 
direction of the retreating figure. 

“The Minx” paled slightly as she an- 
swered— 

“No; where is he going?” 

“To Africa, or somewhere else where 
there is money to be made or death to be 
gained. The truth is, little woman, he is 
running away from a pair of very bright 
eves, because something he calls pride 
won't allow him to ask for the love that 
shines in them, unless he has as much 
money as their owner. Rather silly, isn’t 
it?” 

“Tt’s very unfair,” said “the Minx” in- 
dignantly. “That is,” she continued as if 
discussing the case of an outsider, “if he 
really cares for her and she really cares 
for him. What can it matter who owns 
the money ; it belongs to both as soon as 
they are married.” 

“Exactly ; that is just my view of the 
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matter,” said Morley. “I know he really 
does care. Do you think she does, 
Minx?” 

“I wouldn’t own it even to myself, if I 
were she,” replied “the Minx,” with burn- 
ing cheeks. 

“Ah, I see, you'd answer pride with 
pride. Then I am afraid they will be 
parted, and he will start for Africa. Shall 
we turn back?” 

The flame died down, and “the Minx” 
showed a pale and pleading face. 

“Why are you tormenting me?” she 
asked. “You know I care for him. Tell 
me what it is you wish me todo. I cannot 
throw myself at him.” 

“All I ask is that you will give those 
eyes a fair chance. He is just the other 
side of the ruin now. Go to him and ask 
him to take you to the Crannock Tower. 
Boat starts back at six o'clock.” 

Morley stood watching her for some 
time, then he returned to the boat and 
talked to the captain, and so the afternoon 
passed. Gradually the members of the 
party strolled up, and sat on the banks or 
in lounge chairs on the deck. 

. 7 * + * 

Suddenly the captain consulted his 
watch, the sky, and the river. 

“Tide's going and a storm is coming. 
Must start in five minutes, sir, or we shall 
get stuck on a bank,” he said. 

Immediately there was a wild scurry, 
everybody present looking for missing 
members of the party or for lost parasols 
and wraps; but at last Morley shouted— 
“All aboard, Captain,” and after a few 
brisk orders and a shrill whistle, the 
launch steamed off and was soon running 
at full speed. 

“Where are Mrs. Hunt and ‘the 
Minx’?” someone asked. 

“They have gone below with bad head- 
aches,” said Morley, “and wish not to be 
disturbed.” 

Soon the storm burst over the launch and 
everyone sought comfortable and sheltered 
corners. Motors and carriages met the 
party at the Janding-stage, and all were 
glad to dash into one and so escape a 
drenching. 

“The storm has upset Mrs. Hunt and 
‘the Minx,’” said Morley later on at 
dinner. “They have retired for the night. 









































I don’t know what Forester’s complaint is, 
but he has retired also.” 

That night, when: all the house was 
quiet, Mrs. Moulton Hunt, a very shadow 
of her old imposing self, crept mysteri- 
ously downstairs and dropped into a chair 
in Morley’s study, where a light still 
burned. 

“Oh, Morley, what have you made- me 
do?” she whimpered. “Not a snatch of 
sleep can I get for dreams of the Law 
Courts and dreadful newspaper scandals.” 

“The storm has upset your nerves,” said 
Morley, with a smile. 

“How can you make fun, Morley, when 
you know Suppose, after all, that 
Pica 

“But he will, I tell you,” broke in 
Morley, hastily. “Don’t you worry about 
that.” 

“And you are sure it will never come 
out that—that—I— Good gracious, 
Morley, however should I bear it? I 
should have to live abroad like—like Lady 
Wheatley.” 

“T promise you that it will never leak 
out,” said’ Morley. “As a matter of 
fact, owing to the storm, not a soul in the 
house imagines but that we are all in our 
beds and asleep. By five o’clock to-mor- 
row morning I shall join the launch, and 
before anybody is about I shall have been 
up the river, gathered in the lost pro- 
perty, and returned to my room; and not 
a soul will be the wiser.” 

“T shall come with you,” announced 
Mrs. Moulton Hunt, firmly. 

“No! no! Really you must go to 
bed.” 

“TI shall come with you, Morley. I 
cannot spend all those hours haunted by 
evening newspaper placards covered with 
the words ‘Society Scandal’ in big red 
letters.” 

And she went. 

* # * * * 

It may be the gods smiled at Mrs. 
Moulton Hunt’s trepidation ; certain it is 
that the scene enacted near Crannock 
Castle must have tickled their risible 
faculty. 

When “the Minx” caught up with 
Earnley she showed no trace of her recent 
conversation with Morley, as she said with 
a wickedly winning smile— 
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“T want to see the old Tower.” 


The smile was quite _ irresistible. 
Against his will he smiled back and 
said— 

“So do I. Tl slip back and see if 


there is time before the launch leaves.” 

“J asked before | came away. It does 
not start till six o'clock.” 

There are lovers, books tell us, who 
spend their time in watching the clouds, 
the sunset, and other moving beauties of 
Nature. Earnley and “the Minx” were 
nc‘, however, of that type. In fact, so 
interested were they in each other that 
when, some forty minutes later, the storm 
burst over them, bringing with it the 
darkness of night, they were taken com- 
pletely by surprise. 

The Tower was a genuine ruin—it 
offered no shelter. But had it done so, it 
was clear that only by hurrying greatly 
could they reach the launch by the ap- 
pointed time. And so they had perforce 
to battle with the blinding storm. 

The very daintiness of “the Minx’s” 
attire caused its own destruction and her 
discomfort. In a few minutes the ample 
yards of muslin and lace flounce and frill 
were winding their wetness around her 
lithe young-limbs, so that she constantly 
stumbled and fell. Her big flower hat 
hung around her ears as if for protection, 
and sent forth murky streams indicative 
of the ruin above. And last misery of 
all, her little shoes refused to bear a 
ploughman’s burden, and one after the 
other the heels succumbed to the wrench 
and were left in the mud. . 

When they reached the river, some five 
minutes before the appointed hour of de- 
parture, “the Minx” was far gone in 
misery. 

Earnley’s horrified cry — “Good 
heavens ! the launch has gone!” failed to 
make any impression on her. 

“Auntie and some of them must be 
staying behind for us,” she said. “I 
expect thev are in the bungalow.” 

But when this proved to be empty she 
seemed not at all concerned. 

“They must have gone off in a hurry 
when the storm came, and forgotten us. 
They will soon find out and come back,” 
she said, more cheerful now that she could 
rest her tired limbs. 
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Earnley paced the room and . then 
stopped abruptly. Bites at 

“You don’t understand,” he said. “It 
will be impossible for the launch to return 
until the next tide. There will not be 
enough water to float her.” 

At last “the Minx” understood, and, 
being exhausted, she met the situation 
with a flood of tired hysterical tears. 

“Don’t cry, don’t cry,” pleaded Earn- 
ley. “There isn’t a house within six or 
seven miles, and you are not in a fit state 
for me to take you there in the storm and 
darkness ; but as soon as I’ve made you 
comfortable I’ll walk over and see if I 
can get any conveyance for you.” 

Far from comforting “the Minx,” this 
statement brought her to her feet shud- 
dering and fearsome. 

“Oh, Earnley, you must not leave me 
alone. I dare not stay here alone.” 

“But, dear girl, there is nothing to 
harm you. And, don’t you see, it would 
be better for—people wouldn't Pe 

“TI can’t help it, Earnley. They must 
say what they like. I dare not stay here 
alone. If you try to leave me, I will 
follow you until I can go no further. 





What does it matter after all? It 
wasn’t our fault. Ah! listen to that! 
You. will not leave me, Earnley, will 
you?” 


As if to add force to her fears the storm 
became more tempestuous every moment. 
Earnley advanced all possible arguments ; 
but in vain. So he accepted the inevit- 
able. 

They soon found materials for a fire, 
but none for a light—the bungalow was 
free of candle or lamp; and then the few 
hangings were torn from their places and 
made to do duty as a wall, while the two 
occupants of the one chamber slipped out 
of their wet clothes, which were put sto 
dry, and rolled themselves in the numer- 
ous wraps and rugs which the place 
afforded. 

There is little need for the chronicler 
to pry into the unconventionalities of that 
night, except to record a few words that 
passed at intervals between two figures 
dimly seen in the flickering, uncertain 
light. 

“You are not going away to-morrow, 
Earnley, are you?” 
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“No, not to-morrow.” ‘Then, after a 
pause, “ Do you think a man should marry 
a woman for her money, Minx?” 

“ No—but,” softly, ~1 tnink a man 
might marry a woman with money for 
love.” 

“Do you think she would always be- 
lieve it was for love?” he whispered. 

“T am sure of it, because she knows.” 

They were enjoying a good breakfast 
when they heard the panting of the 
launch and then Morley’s voice. A few 
minutes later a haggard shadow of the 
Hon. Mrs. Moulton Hunt was weeping 
over a very bright-faced and undismayed 
“Minx” in the cabin, while Morley and 
Earnley paced the deck. 

“TI am glad it is all settled,” Morley 
was saying. 

“Not even to you can I tell how glad 
I am,” replied Earnley. “ But while we 
are on the subject you might let me know 
why you started before time and didn’t 
find out that we were not on the boat 
until it was too late to turn back.” 

“Well,” said Morley, with a grin, “ it 
was like this. About three weeks ago I 
was accidentally responsible for bringing 
about the marriage which deprived you 
of your income. I unintentionally left 
Norah Beardsley and your uncle behind 
on one of our little excursions. You 
know Mrs. Beardsley, and so you can 
guess what use she made of the occurrence 
the next morning. Your uncle’s fifty-two 
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years and immaculate character did not 
stand for much, tor she soon convinced 
everybody that he was an unreformed 
Quex.” 


“ Poor old boy,” said Earnley. “ How 
I went for him, too!” 
“I don’t think he needs your pity. 


Doubtless he would never have thought 
of marrying Norah without Mrs. Beards- 
ley’s assistance, but I have every reason 
to believe that he is now glad he had it.” 

“Tt suddenly struck me yesterday,” 
Morley continued, “that with a very little 
assistance history might repeat itself and 
undo all the harm it had done quite un- 
aided before.” 

“Was the storm part of your plan?” 
asked Earnley. 

“No, but it came in very useful.” 

Earnley looked Morley up and down. 


“Do you think you have acted——?” 
he started with a half-frown. 
“My dear boy,” interrupted Morley, 


“vou came to me with a problem and [ 
have solved it for you.” 

The two men’s eyes met, and 
Earnley held out his hand. 

“Thanks awfully,” he said. 

Six weeks later there was a brilliant 
wedding at St. George’s, Hanover Square. 

Well-paid servants are always Ciscreet. 
They never tell stories, or at any rate not 
until the stories have lost their sting ; and 
then they invariably give you the wrong 
names. 


then 





GARGOYLES OF GRIMOLDBY CHURCH 


By KATHERINE LEE BATES 


Gross, brutal demons, struggling to escape 
From holy sounds, with half the body out, 


Half-prisoned in the stone. 


Green lichens drape 


Broad jowls, and weeds from monstrous shoulders sprout. 


Midst these, two portrait busts, antiquely ruffed 

And capped, strain forth, the faces keen with strife. 
Each head is plumed with grass, a ghos'ly tuft 

Still quivering from that ancient rage of life. 
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IN THE FINGERS 


By WILFRED MARK WEBB, F.L.S. 


HERE are still, unfortunately, very 
many blind persons in our midst, 
though it cannot be said that their presence 
is quite so evident as it was some years 
ago. The reason is not hard to find, for 
so well are the blind now taught, that even 
those who do not belong to the well-to-do 
classes are no longer compelled to become 
street mendicants, and force themselves 
upon our notice, for they are usually able 
to earn a fair wage by their own indi- 
vidual efforts. 

Unless it is specially brought home to 
one, it is not easy to appreciate what the 
blind are doing or 
how much is done 
forthem. The re- 
destrian who, when 
walking down 
Great Portland 
Street, pauses out- 
side the windows of 
the British and 
Foreign Blind As- 
sociation may, if 
he has time on his 
hands, gain from 
the objects unas- 
sumingly displayed 
behind them some 
little insight into 
the matter. A visit, however, to the genial 
secretary Mr. W. P. E. Barnes, who pre- 
sides over the work of the Association with- 
in the buildings and, also it should be said, 
in the many directions which it takes out- 
side, will show that a wealth of interest can 
be unfolded. 

For instance, we may be made to feel 
how much we ourselves owe to the “three 
R’s” by seeing what a knowledge of these 
can do for the blind, and before describ- 
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BRAILLE ALPHABET, 


INCLUDING SYMBOLS FOR A FEW COMMON 
WORDS AND DOUBLE LETTERS. 


ing the work of printing that goes on at 
206, Great Portland Street it will be ad- 
visable to touch first of all upon the system 
of writing which is now adopted, and 
upon which reading depends. 

The method which was invented by 
Louis Braille is known by his name. The 
basis of the alphabet is six embossed dots 
— in two vertical rows, thus:— 

the three towards the left 
bling called front dots and the others hind 
dots. 

We may look upon the letters as being 
formed by the suppression of one or more 
dots, but for prac- 
tical purposes it is 
best to consider 
that we take such 
of the’63 combina- 
tions of six dots as 
are found conveni- 
ent. For ‘mstance, 
the first ten letters 
of the alphabet, Ato 
J, are obtained by 
making use of only 
the upper and mid- 
dle dots; the addi- 
tion of a lower dot 
gives the letters K 
to I, and similaziy 
the introduction of a lower front dot 
completes the alphabet (with the ex- 
ception of W, which does _ not 
exist in French), and also forms 
signs for such words as “ and” or “ the.” 
Again, the addition of the front dot with- 
out the hind one enables “ch,” “gh,” and 
30 on to be arranged for, and the last of 
the series stands for the English “ W.” By 
prefixing a sign to the first ten letters we 
get the numerals 1 to g and the cypher, 
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THIS COMPLETE SENTENCE IN “ BRAILLE” CHARACTERS CAN BE READ 
BY MEANS OF THE ABOVE ALPHABET. 
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THE WRITING FRAME. 


The hinged brass guide is shown detached. 


while by using the middle and lower dots 
for like symbols, the punctuation marks are 
arrived at. It is unnecessary to go into 
further detail, but we may point out that 
other signs which can be similarly made, 
stand for prefixes, suffixes, and even for 
whole words. As already indicated, the 
dots are embossed, and to read them the 
fingers are passed over them as in the old 
Moon system. 

In writing “ Braille,” a slight complica- 
tion occurs, as it is much more easy to 
emboss by hand from the back of the 
paper. Hence in writing manuscript the 
lines are begun from the right side, as in 
the case of Hebrew or Sanscrit, but in 
order to read the result the paper is turned 
over. 

A simple but ingenious contrivance se- 
cures that the lines shall be straight, and 
at the same time that the dots shall occupy 
their proper relative positions. It consists 
of a flat board, a double guide plate, and 
a style. Two illustrations of this writing- 
frame are given, the first representing the 
apparatus with the guide plate out of posi- 
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tion, and its two halves apart so as to show 
not only the rectangular spaces in which 
a letter is made, but also the corresponding 
six little pits in which the embossing is 
done with a style. The hinged flap at the 
top, which holds the pape: firmly by means 
of four pointed pins, is seen as it appears 
when raised up. 

Before the second photograph was taken, 
the guide was placed in position, and its 
upper plate raised. A sheet of paper 
was next fixed under the flap, and the 
upper plate of the guide shut down upon 
rt. 

At the end of each two lines the guide 
has to be shifted, so that the two projec- 
tions on its underside drop into the holes 
next below. These holes can be seen in 
the first illustration. The last line is left 
blank on the right-hand pages for the fol- 
lowing reasons:—When the paper is 
turned over to be written on the other side 





FRAME 


THE WRITING 


WITH BRASS GUIDE AND PAPER IN POSITION 
FOR WRITING, 


The dots are made by passing the style through 
the perforations in the guide plate. 
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it is arranged so that the upper pins in the 
flap go through the holes that were pre- 
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The power of reading 
Braille, opens up the whole of our litera- 








and writing 


viously ture to 
made in coe: eo 
the paper blind, 
by the and en- 
lower ables 
pins, and them not 
the writ- only to 
ing face c ommu- 
is thus nicate 
raised a with 
line. This their 
e ns ures s ightless 
that the f e llows, 
das will but also 
appear as with 
pits be- those 
tween the blest 
lines on with 
the side eye sight 
a lready A POCKET WRITING FRAME, who have 
w rit ten taken the 
upon, and will not interfere with them. trouble to learn Braille. In this 
There will, therefore, b> a line on the connection it may be mentioned that 
second page hundreds of 
beneath ihe well-to-do la- 
lowest on the dies ~ have 


first. For 
writing notes, 
a small poc- 
ket apparatus 
has been con- 
stituted, and 
in some forms 
grooves on 
the under 
plate take the 
place of the 
series of six 
holes. An ex- 
ample made 
of zinc is il- 
lustrated. 
The paper 
used for 
Braille manu- 
script is the 
tough sort, 
known as 
“M anilla,” 
and to pre- 
serve the dots 


brushed over 





DEVICES FOR KEEPING ORDINARY WRITING 
IN A STRAIGHT LINE, 


Intended for those who have lost their sight after having 


learned to write. 
after they are made, the whole sheets are sums carried out with 
with shellac dissolved in an arrangement such as 


m2thvlated spirit. 


page 131. 





mastered 
Braille. 
Moreover, a 
living can be 
obtained by 
pro ducing 
m an uscript, 
for often a 
single copy 
only of a book 
may be re- 
quired, and 
then it is not 
worth while 


to go to the 
expense of 
printing it. 

H it herto, 
we have con- 
sidered only 
writing and 


reading, but 
arithmetic can 


also be 
learned and 
the help of 


is shown on 


This consists of a covered- 
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in tray, in the top of which are a number 
of regularly-arranged star-shaped holes, 
into which small blocks of metal-like type 
can be inserted. 

These have various characters on their 
ends, and they can be placed in the holes, 
so that they make one of several possible 
angles with the sides of the tray. By 
this means the various figures are easily 
recognized. We have set out a simple 
multiplication sum in the tray before 
photographing it, and a representation is 
also given of the characters and the num- 
bers that they represent. 

By the vse of further type with the 
necessary symbols, algebra may also be 
successfully worked. 

We may now turn to the printing in 
Braille characters, and begin by pointing 
out that no type is used. Instead, sheets 
of thin brass or zinc are taken, which, when 
doubled together like the covers of a book 
are the size of the pages required. 





THE ARITHMETIC FRAME, 


With this frame all simple sums can be per- 
formed by the sense of touch. 


ARITHMETIO, 


Multiply 9657 
by 309 
86913 

28971 


2984013 
With type this becomes :— 
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AN EXAMPLE OF A SUM IN MULTIPLICATION, 








Observe that only two distinct types are 

used, the different numbers being dis- 

tinguished by the way these are placed 
in the holes 


A folded metallic sheet is placed in a 
special machine worked by a blind opera- 
tor, who touches a key for each of the dots 
required to make a letter; then by means 
of a pedal the little embossing points 
which have been thus put into position are 
pressed against the plate. In this way 
pits are made on one side of each thickness 
of metal, and projections on the other ; the 
size of these pits is regulated by six little 
holes in a die behind the hollows corres- 
ponding with the six possible points re- 
quired for the different letters. 

After one page has been written, the 
plates are reversed, and a second page is 
embossed, so that the letters come between 
those already made. 

In printing, two of the double plates 
are placed side by side on the machine, 
and a piece of damped paper twice the 
size of a page is placed so that one half 
goes between two of the metal faces and 
the other half between the other two. Pres- 
sure is then applied, and four pages of 
Braille characters are printed, or, strictly 
speaking, embossed. 

To exactly follaw this stage of the pro- 
cess, it must be recognised that each one 
of the inner metal faces which meets the 
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paper bears the projections of one page 
and the pits of the second. These fit their 
fellow pits and projections, and pressure 
causes them to mould the softened paper, 
so that it, too, when taken out has raised 
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Messrs. Palmer and Co., the electrical en- 
gineers have constructed what is called a 
“conveyor.” It is a huge iron chamber 30 ft. 
in length, running along one of the walls, 
and heated within by means of steam pipes 


DICTATING COPY TO THE BLIND. 


The blind operator is embossing metal sheets for the printing machine. : 


lettering on both sides, with sunken places 
between. 

Till recently, the old Columbia hand- 
presses, formerly used for ordinary print- 
ing work, were alone employed, but now 
most of the work is done on a machine 
shown on page 133, which is one such 
as is used for cutting out envelopes, and 
is more powerful than is really necessary, 
while the pressing part of it is always in 
action. New machines have been designed 
for the special purpose, and have been 
adopted since this article was written. 

When the sheets come from the press 
they are still damp, and require to be dried. 
In the old way they were suspended on 
wires, and were not ready for use for some 
days. Hence the process of making 
Braille books or magazines was an exceed- 
ingly slow one. Now, however, a very 
clever contrivance has just been installed, 
which gets over the difficulty. 

An electrical motor now supplies the 
power for the printing machine, and 


from a neat and compact boiler below. 
Hanging from an endless chain inside the 
conveyor are baskets, to the number of 53, 
and in each of these a sheet of paper is 
put as it comes from the machine. 

By a system of pulleys, the speed of the 


TWO METAL EMBOSSED PLATES, WITH A 
SHEET OF PAPER BETWEEN, READY FOR 
THE PRESS. 
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motor, which 
amounts to 
1,700 revolu- 
tions per min- 
ute, is so re- 
duced that the 
driving wheel 
of the con- 
veyor only 
goes round 
five times in 
the minute. 
The result is 
that it takes 
ten minutes 
for a_ given 
basket to tra- 
vel through 
the conveyor, 
and _ during 
this time the 
e m bossed 
sheets are 
t h or oughly 
dried. 

The process can be made continuous, for on this page) a damp one can be put into 
as a dry sheet is taken out (see illustration its place. 


THE MODERN PRINTING MACHINE, 


Already the number of 
works which the Association 
has printed in Braille is not 
far short of 1,000, and the 
output is 30,000 volumes per 
annum, and each month 
several magazines are regular- 
ly published. The books in- 
clude all kinds of school 
books, science primers, religi- 
ous books, English classics, 
and fiction. The great difii- 
culty met with is the bulkiness 
of the books, the Braille 
characters having to be spaced 
out to admit of ther being 
read by touch. The emboss- 
ing of course, also adds greatly 
to the thickness of the works, 
which cannot be printed on 
thin paper. It may come as 
a surprise, but Green’s Short 
History of the English People 
occupies seventeen volumes 


when put into Braille. The 
CONVEYOR FOR DRYING THE PRINTED SHEETS. expense is also very consider- 


Each basket travels through in ten minutes and comes able. Here we may m- 
back to the attendant who removes the dry sheet and tion that it has been found 
puts a damp one in its place. possible to produce music 
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THE BLIND ARE TAUGHT GEOGRAPHY BY 
MEANS OF RELIEF MAPS. 


in Braille. Now, as music is one 
of the few pleasures of the blind, 


and as through it they may 
often get a living, the Associa- 
tion usually bears the bulk of the ex- 
pense. It costs jos. for labour 
alone to “ Braille” three songs for 
a customer, who is charged 3s. ghd. 
for them, so that the Association 
stands to lose a considerable amount 
in this branch of its work. 

The Association is incorporated 
under the Companies Acts as a non- 
profit making concern, but, like most 
institutions whose province is to do 
good, it usually goes to the other ex- 
treme, and has an overdraft at its 
bankers. 

Another matter to be borne in 
mind is when packing and storing 
Braille literature that no pressure 
must be put upon it, lest the dats be 
damaged, and this makes the keep- 
ing of a large stock somewhat diffi- 
cult. 

Before leaving the subject of 
print'ng. it should be mentioned that 
at 206, Great Portland Street, a 
monthly magazine is published in 
ordinary type, which deals with all 
matters connected with Braille, and 
in which a list of new books in 
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Braille is given. It is 
to the credit of pub- 
lishers that never once 
has permission been re- 
fused for a work to be 
copied in Braille for the 
benefit of the blind. 

There are Braille 
typewriters, and they 
have but six keys, each 
of which can make one 
of the dots required. 
Some blind persons 
have become exceeding - 
ly expert with the ordi- 
nary typewriter, but in 
copying, of course, have 
to be supplied with 
writing that they can 
read by touch. 

There is a shorthand 
form of Braille, which 
can be written at the 
rate of 120 words a 
minute with the help of a special kind of 
typewriter. The paper used in this 





A SPECIAL NEEDLE IS REQUIRED FOR THE BLIND. 


It can be threaded by the sense of touch, and 
the thread will not pull out. 
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PLAYING CARDS FOR THE BLIND. 


Each card is distinguished by raised dots on the back. 


machine is in the form of a continuous 
ribbon, so that no time is wasted in taking 
it in and out. 

Those who work the embosging machine 
at the offices of the Association have a 
person of nor- 
mal sight told 
off to each of 
them, who 
dictates the 
matter to be 
ult imately 
printed. At 
times, trans- 
criptions in 
Latin, Greek, 
Modern Con- 
tinental, and 
even Oriental 
languages 
have to be 
produced. 
These are 
more costly, 
as a special 
knowledge is 
required. 

The next 
serious item 
for our con- 
sideration is 
the excellent series of raised maps 
which are made for the blind, though for 
seeing persons they should prove in many 
respects superior to the ordinary flat kind. 

Many games, too, are arranged for the 
benefit of blind persons. For instance, 
packs of cards with their descr ptions em- 


CHESS BOARD FOR THE BLIND, 


bossed on the backs, so that the suit and 
value may be told, are sa'd by the Aasocia- 
tion. The draughts and chessmen have 
pegs which fit into holes in a special board 
so that they do not fall over, and deep 
groves in the 
black squares 
enable these 
to be easily 
recognised 
The tops of 
the white 
pieces are 
raised or 
pointed, while 
the others are 
smooth or 
rounded. We 
should men- 
tion that there 
are some very 
e nth usiastic 
chess players 
among the 
blind, and the 
magazine 
“P rogress,” 
which is 
printed in 
Braille char- 
acters by the 
Association has a monthly — chess 
column. 

Among other matters which are of in- 
terest are the watches specially constructed 
for the blind. These are hunters without 
glass, and have extra strong hands to 
permit of their being touched. Raised 











dots round the edge of the dial indicate 
the points where the figures for the hours 
Self-threading needles should be 
mentioned, and arrangements for those 


stand. 


who have gone 
blind so. that 
they can keep 
their ordinary 
h an dwriting 
in straight 
lines across 
the page. One 
of these takes 
the shape of 
em b ossed 
lines on a 
special paper, 
while the 
other is a lit- 
tle frame with 
elasttve 
stretched 
across at re- 
gular _—inter- 
vals, and hav- 
ing a hinged 
back. Within 
this, an ordi- 
nary sheet of 
writing paper 
may conveni- 


ently be 
placed. 
We _ must 


not forget to 
say something 
with regard 
to the blind 
carpenter on 
the staff, who 


for twenty-five 


years has done admirable work which he 
has never seen. We show him in his work- 
shop, where he makes writing frames and 
all the various shelves and stands needed 
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THE BLIND CARPENTER. 


Now in the employ of the British and Foreign Blind 
Association. 
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in the work of the Association, in addition 
to carrying out all the necessary repairs. 
Work that cannot be done by the employés 
at the offices is given to blind persons out- 


side, _especi- 
ally the copy- 
ing of books 
of which spec- 
imens are only 
0 c casionally 
wanted. The 
covers of the 
“Braille Re- 
view.” — the 
magazine 
printed in or- 
dinary type, 
and already 
alluded to — 
are devoted to 
a ‘*Blind 
Workers’ Em- 
ployment Bur- 
eau,” in which 
we find the 
names of bas- 
ket, brush, 
and mat mak- 
ers, carpen- 
ters, chair 
caners, knit- 
ters, a coal 
agemt, mas- 
seusses, teach- 
ers, and a 
number of 
p i ano forte 
tuners. 

In _ conclu- 
sion, we may 
say that every 


thing possible is done by the Association to 
help the blind and to utilize all the modern 
appliances that can be adapted to the 


“Re oun te set, the swallows are asleeh 

“The bats are fittings fost in The grey air, 

“The slow sof toads out of damh comers cree 
And EVENINGS breath wandering here and there 
Over the he Quiverine surface of the stream 


Wakes not one tihhle from ils summer dream. 











KHALIL THE JUGGLER 


4 TALE OF INDIAN GIPSY FOLK. 


By CORNELIA SORABJI 


I. 


HALIL THE JUGGLER had come 
to England for the Indian and 
Colonial Exhibition. 

It was at his own desire, in a way, and 
yet it was not. His duty to the tribe con- 
strained him. For there were no Court 
performances now, as of old, yielding a 
goodly pile for the gipsies’ treasure-hole ; 


and the entertainments at Government 
House, or the dreary school treats, 
where he made one of the “shows,” 


were all that were left him, beside the 
al fresco juggling in private gardens. Then 
the world had grown critical and pagan— 
like a wrinkled old man who has been oft 
deceived. People questioned more and 
believed less. “ How was it done?” was 
their only cry ; as if your art were a thing 
like a clock in a glass case, with works that 
you could watch moving, and pull to pieces, 
and oil, and put right again. 

“How is it done?” Tchut! A rat 
found a piece of turmeric. Said he, “ I'll 
keep a druggist’s shop.” A man painted 
a picture. “On what palette mixed God 
His colours for the making of that man 
or woman?” says he It was 
weary work performing before folk who 
hated a mystery. Yet—there was that 
treasure-hole, and Khalil’s the duty to fill 
it. 

And fate had shown a way. An 
Englishman’s chaprassi had come to fetch 
him to a large, dingy office-room—square 
and ugly, with its rows of ledgers and for- 
bidding office table ; and here, sitting oross- 
legged, on the jail-made carpet, he was 
told the way to get rich. 

“Could not the god of wealth have sent 
him the message in more picturesque 
fashion?” he mused. 

“TI am taking a troupe of jugglers to 
England for the Indian Exhibition,” had 
said the agent. “Will you come? It will 
make you rich, and you may even perform 
before the Queen.” 


“Before the Queen!” Ah! there was 


some recompense at last for the school- 
treat performances. Was it not the right 
of his tribe to play before royalty? And 
all the old kings were dead, and during his 
chieftainship, not once but here 
was atonement. And such a Queen too! 
Worth a dozen of the late empire—an 
Akbar come to sovereignty. . . . So, 
he agreed. And that night, round the 


watch fires, in the company of the tribe— 
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every man of it, and of one woman, his 
wife, alone admitted to the councils—he 
told them of his resolve and his bar- 
gain. 

“Ttching palm!” said his wife. “And 
you would leave me! Let Nubbhi go. 
The dragon of the sea may devour you. 
The pork-eating Westerns will defile you. 
When-you return I may not let you touch 
my hand. Will your bag of gold content 
you then?” 

“Nay, but,” he said, “mother of my 
son, this is foolish talk, when thou knowest 
—what thou knowest. Yet even so must I 
go. The burdens of our clan it is mine 
to bear.” So he had gone, commending to 
his brethren the wife and the small boy of 
but five hot weathers. Ah! but to leave 
that child was hardest of all. He had 


just invented a new part for him in the 
He was the pert de- 
the boy loved the 


garden juggling. 
tective; and how 
role. 

“ Ah, mia! you old cheat,” he was taught 
to say. “You brought that mango tree 
buttoned up inside the stone. I’ve found 
you out, you devil-taught sinner. I could 
do that trick myself—a thumb on a button ! 
Why, it’s as easy as ringing the lightning 
bell in a Sahib’s house.” 

“Do it yourself then, wisdom-born,” 
would say old Khalil, with a fond chuckle. 
And the air of omnipotence about the little 
creature was fascinating, as he turned the 
hard, dry mango stone about to find the 
button—as fascinating as his pretended 
discomfiture when defeated. 

“He was afraid that I would be too 
sharp for him, so he brought the wrong 
stone. Oh! he’s a ripe one!” the child 
would explain to the delighted crowd. 
“ But that fire-eating trick, now, when he 
puffs smoke and live-coals out of his 
mouth, I’ll expose that! ” And he would 
climb up on to Khalil’s back, while the 
juggler made his preparations, peeping 
over his shoulder, and testing the tempera- 
ture of magic-hardened cheek or exud- 
ing flame, only to leap }down hastily with 
burnt fingers and rueful face, half between 
laughing and crying. For, after all, the 
fools were the people in the crowd—for 
was not his “ play ” a kind of jadu (magic) 
too? And were not all the secrets his and 
his father’s? 


Over the dall-and-cup trick his role was 
impertinence. 

“T’ll pull your beard, old man. 
cheated. I saw you put the ball under the 
red cup. I'll pull your beard, and then 
I'll expose you to these honest people, who 
trust you to do devil's tricks and not 
human cheatings.” 

“What! you would pull your old 
father’s beard—you, a child, a span long ?” 

“Yes, even I, an honourable man-child. 
To clumsy, donkey-born, stone- mended old 
men I owe no reverence.’ 

And then would follow a game he loved, 
the baby fingers clutching at the juggler’s 
henna-dyed beard, and slapping his well- 
tanned cheeks. ‘ 

Ah! well, it was all over. 

“Guard the child as your life, Nubbhi,” 
he said to the brother who would act re- 
gent. “And teach him the trade. He 
must juggle better than the best of us.” 

“You have spoken,” said Nubbhi; 
shall be done.” 

The voyage was long. Khalil and the 
other jugglers lay in a quasi-hold below 
the second-class deck. They cooked their 
own food, so the rules of their religion 
were easily kept; but it was a cramped, 
messy life. 

Stretch of sea and sporting porpoise for 
outlook. Yes; but it betokened a freedom 
in which you had no share, here on a 
few square feet of wood. Place beside it 
the lovely Indian common, God’s twinkling 
sky, and the wonder of the star-lit dark- 
ness, where the watch-fires had died down 
in the gipsy encampment, and the south- 
west wind blew fresh and strong and 
withal mysterious, laden with the untold 
secrets of the new day. But he 
would go back to it all, and to find— 
what? he wondered. If only he could 
learn the great destiny trick, one little ball 
there was should never slip between the 
fingers of fate. Such a little one. Great 
God, do not overlook it! 

One day, after life in London had set- 
tled into the monotony of the Colonial 
Exhibition, they took him to see a cele- 
brated English juggler. Khalil enjoyed 
himself hugely. “My little son would call 
this man-cheatings, and not devil’s wiles,” 
he chuckled. “ But I never knew before 
that brick and mortar, or boarded floors, 


You’ve 
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With burnt fingers and a rueful face. 


or even white shirt-sleeves might all alike 
serve in the mysterious temple of magic. 
Hi! but my little son would play his play 
to some purpose here ! ” 

At last came the summons to Windsor. 
But a month remained of Khalil’s con- 
tract with the agent, and he was in excel- 
lent spirits. He would justify his “ royal ” 


traditions, and then sail for the dear 
brown, wind-swept common. 

“I should be sorry not to take you,” 
said the agent, as he collected his troupe. 
“But had you not better stay behind? 
Your cold is heavy.” 

But Khalil would not be stayed. 

“ Now,” said he to himself as he entered 
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the presence of the great Queen and made 
his low and graceful salaam. “Now, I 
speak to the Queen by my art, and in the 
name of all my tribe, and in the name of 
my little son—God bless him!” 

And he juggled as even Khalil the Chief 
had never juggled in his life. Here was 
no attempt to prove him a cheat. He 
knew it. Royalty and divinity were akin 
in every nation. She understood the lan- 
guage of the mysterious. 

It was a damp, windy night, and 
Khalil’s cold was not improved by the jour- 
ney back to London. At the end of a 
week the neglected ailment, in a climate 
foreign to his constitution, had turned to 
pneumonia, and the doctor, whom the 
agent brought in, said that he could not 
possibly live more than a few hours. He 
heard the news with the equanimity with 
which all Indians treat the inevitabie. 

“Bring me,” he said, “the Memsahib 
who speaks my language.” She had often 
noticed him at the Exhibition, and cheered 
him with a sound of the limpid Urdu 
consonants. That which he had 
co say made no great strain on his gasping 
breath. 

“Tell my wife, and the little son, and 
my tribe that the Great Juggler has out- 
juggled poor Khalil somewhat earlier than 
he reckoned. But the gold for the 
treasure-hole—get it through the agent and 
send it them. My wife’s trinkets were in 
pawn to Panna for this fatal journey. 
. . . Redeem them. . . Nubbhi 
will be head of the tribe till the boy is of 
age. . . . He must make my boy 
juggle fair and deftly. God’s 
sword-point sometimes—finds the human 
body—in the basket trick of life; and— 
my old limbs cannot wriggle out of the 
way. But I’ve kept the tradi- 
tion of the tribe, and the Malika-i-muasz- 
sama (the exalted Queen) herself is proud 
of her Indian jugglers.” 

A little later, “The Memsahib will see 
that the funeral rites are Mahommedan?” 
And finally, with a radiant face—* Wah! 
wah! Maha Jadugar ko Jae!” (Bravo! 
bravo! Victory to the Great Juggler !). 


Il. 


The tribe was encamped on a great 
brown plain on the lonely road to the jail. 
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The jugglers liked the proximity. It 
emphasised their freedom. They were the 
only human beings within ear-shot who 
were neither slaves nor the keepers of 
slaves. It made them one with the birds 
and winds, and that rippling, laughing 
coquette of a rivulet, playing hide and seek 
yonder. 

The hills rose stern and barren against 
the horizon, and the hot, fierce wind of 
midsummer was whirling up dust and 
pebbles and stray dead leaves as it sang 
wierd songs to the understanding heart of 
these ragged, wild-looking creatures. How 
they harmonised with the dreary ante- 
monsoon landscape! There was even 
peace in the unrest of such utter unity. 

And now darkness came slouching west- 
wards—leisurely enough and_ stealthily 
enough, on this long April evening. But 
the gipsy watch-fires frightened him away, 
so that you saw the little encampment in 
brilliant relief. 

There were the men in a knot by the 
donkeys, their short earthern pipes held 
flute-wise in both hands, and passed from 
man to man after a long energetic pull. 
The Indian knows not the Western luxury 
of laziness while smoking—except, per- 
chance, when the snake of the hookah is 
rightly adjusted. 

The women cooked the evening meal, 
Khalil’s wife superintending, and going 
from fire to fire to question and 
criticise. Babies slumbered blissfully 
in pretty gipsy-made cradles — bright 
red or yellow sarees swung between 
a pair of bamboos, and kept in 
motion by a casual kick from any passing 
foot. Other children played “spy and 
catch” among the goats and hens and 
pariah dogs—promiscuous travelling farm- 
yard. One or two huts there were, thatch 
walls and thatched roof—back to the worst 
of the wind, face, doorless, looking to- 
wards the western hills. And here lay the 
sick, the mother of a two-days’-old baby, 
and a girl of twenty—the sun-stricken 
“ Kam-bakht” (luckless one) as they de- 
scribed her. Nubbhi was talking 
as he peered into the darkness, a hand 
over his eyes to shut out the firelight ; 
and the women stayed their chatter to 
listen. 

“It is a carriage on the road from Can- 
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tonments, brothers ; and one dares to walk 
towards us— a woman.” 

“ Hear her errand,” said the men. 

So Nubbhi approached me. 

“Ts it news you bring of Khalil?” he 
asked, prescient. 

“Ves,” | made answer. 

“The tribe must hear,” said Nubbhi. 
And then louder, “ Brothers, the Miss 
Sahib brings news of Khalil.” 

“ Bring her to the encampment,” came 
from the ragged chorus ; and Khalil’s wife 
pressed forward, for gipsy women are free 
and unveiled. 

To announce death to these philosophers 
was no painful task. 

“Tf God’s rod makes no noise, is it not 
because He has the right to wield it?” 
they asked. 

At news of his dying cry the whole tribe 
rose to its feet. 

“Jae! jael Maha jadugar ki jael” 
The victory of the 


(Victory ! victory ! 

Great Juggler !). 
It rang out triumphant, and the hot, 

fierce winds carried it passionately to the 


grim mountains. But then fell a silence; 
and the women sent the wail of the death- 
chant after the pean of victory. Khalil, 
their master juggler, had gone to learn 
more tricks of one greater than he; but— 
they were sorry. 

To his wife no man or woman dared say 
a word. She held her head unbowed in 
the pride of a grief that brooks no eye- 
witness, and an adoration that knows no 
shame. Khalil was hers, and Khalil had 
not feared to die. But his little son crept 
to her in half-understood terror, and him 
she clutched and held to her breast. 

“My son,” she said, “ the tribe is yours. 
Till you are of an age to declare your will 
Nubbhi shall rule.” 

“Nubbhi shall rule,” repeated the boy. 

“ Ay, Ay ! son of Khalil,” said the husky 
voices of this wild, fierce-eyed, hungry, 
hairy rabble, “we are yours to a man, and 
Nubbhi is your deputy.” 

Then courteously Nubbhi turned to me : 

“Ts there more?” he asked. 

“Yes, this. You shall see that Khalil’s 
widow and son want nothing.” 

“Nothing shall be wanting to them,” 
shouted the men. 

“And you, Nubbhi, are to teach the 
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boy and make him juggle fair and 
deftly.” 

“Fair and deftly; ay! ay!”-said the 
chorus. 

~ Khalil made his ‘ share’ towards the 
treasure-hole,” I continued, “and the 
money will reach your hands in due time. 
He wished that the jewelry of his ‘ house’ 
(wife) might be redeemed. Soon, I hope, 
the banker and his bonds will be at my 
house. I will send you word. Will you 
come ?” 

“The Presence is gracious,” 
Nubbhi. “ We shall be there.” 

It had been no easy task recovering 
Khalil’s dues, or finding the banker. For 
“ Panna, son of Lalthand,” was the only 
address I had ; and as of bankers by name 
“ Panna” the town held many ; and as the 
jewels were pawned for an eighth of their 
value, the search was exciting. But much 
persistence and some wariness had finally 
proved successful. And on the day ap- 
pointed came Panna, sleek and gross. The 
jugglers were littered about the porch and 
garden, had been there three solid hours, 
half the tribe of them, with Nubbhi and 
Khalil’s wife and son in the foreground. 

Now the chief actors squatted cross- 
legged on the coir-matted verandah. There 
was the banker arranging the jewels on a 
piece of Turkey-red, his greedy eye seem- 
ing to snatch at each little thing as he put 
it down, and opposite him the widow, seri- 
ous and dignified, with her son beside her ; 
such an important piece of comicality he 
was—one little fat hand on each knee, as 
he craned forward to inspect the bright 
gee-gaws. 

For Nubbhi I was concerned ; he looked 
far from well, and leaned against a post 
with an air of detachment and irresponsi- 
bility quite new to him. 

Our business needed some diplomacy ; 
but even bankers with crafty eyes can pro- 
duce the remnants of a heart. And after 
he had heard the story of Khalil, and 
looked on his small son, Panna consented 
to part with the jewels at much less than 
the amount he could claim on his bond. 

“So God works miracles,” muttered 
Nubbhi in the background. “ Miss Sahiba, 
this was true juggling.” 

After this little incident my juggling 
friends came often to see me and “ salaam.” 


said 
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Periodically, too, Khalil’s wife and the boy 
were brought to me, as if they were held in 
trust at my bidding. ny little thing 
which the boy learnt was rehearsed for me 
—the tribe always forming applauding 
audience. 

Not a week passed but some of them 
would appear, and beg that they might 
juggle before me, unfeed. 

Nubbhi haunted the front porch, look- 
ing each time worse than before. Once 
he was redolent of Mowra (the country 
liquor). 

“ Nubbhi,” said I, “ you are a Mussul- 
man, and you’ve been drinking.” 

“T own it, Presence, but I am ill, and 
the fire burns my throat and eases it. But 
command me, and not a drop shall touch 
my lips again.” 

And I knew Nubbhi would keep his 
word. 

He told me his story one day. Khalil 
and he had wooed the same girl. Khalil 
always won whatever the contest; so 
Khalil it was who owned her. To him- 
self remained still the joy of service and 
worship. 

“TI might have taken her to wife now 
that she is widowed,” said Nubbhi, “ but 
Khalil entrusted her to me. What would 
you? Trust is like the oath of a man, 
who may break it? As for her, she knows 
nothing of my story. And I; am I not 
happy in teaching her son and in serving 
her. But I am ill, Miss Sahiba, and when 
the time comes for that great going-out— 
the peace-time—lI have that which I would 
tell the Miss Sahiba, for Khalil’s widow’s 
sake.” 

The next day he was back again. 

“Miss Sahib,” he said, “I have been 
thinking. The tribe owes you 
gratitude. And that we are your debtors 
make us glad. Do you understand that 
Miss Sahiba?” he added wistfully. “We 
whose freedom abhors a burden are glad 
to be burden-bearers since the Miss Sahib 
is creditor. But we would give you some- 
thing, not to ease the burden, no, but to 
show that we love it. Now, which of our 
possessions would be acceptable to the 
Presence we know not ; but, talking by the 
watch-fires last night, it was decided among 
my caste-brethren that the gift should cos¢ 
us something. So, this it is to be. You 
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shail name that trick which best pleases 
you, and I, Nubbhi, shall teach it you.” 

“But, Nubbhi,” I said, “no one but the 
tribe may know your juggling secrets.” 

“ Even so,” he made answer. “ Yet we 
have vowed to teach the Miss Sahiba.” 

When I refused to be taught he was 
genuinely unhappy. 

“The sword trick,” he urged. “Learn 
it, Miss Sahib. See—it is, as we think, 
our best, and I brought the boy and the 
basket to teach it you. Khalil’s son has 
learnt it, and you shall take the sword and 
practise while he h’des in the basket. You 
will believe in our gratitude when you 
hold the life of Khalil’s son at the end of 
your sword-point.” 

But, naturally, I would not accept his 
sacrifice. It was the only time, I hope, 
that I disappointed Nubbhi. 


One morning, when the earth was at its 
greenest and everything seemed shouting 
for joy, a somewhat shocked domestic came 
to announce that the “compound” was 
full of gypsies—a sick man in a palanquin 
among them—and that they asked for their 
Miss Sahib. 

It was poor Nubbhi in a condition that 
looked very near death. 

“Listen, Miss Sahiba,” said he. “ My 
face will tell you how small a part re- 
mains unwound of this poor juggler’s 
thread of life; and lest the end should 
come suddenly I bade them bring me here. 
Nubbhi is no beggar. Certain gains I 
have—money, yes, but honestly gotten, 
apart from my trade (no matter now the 
story); and with that, as my brethren 
know, I may do as I will. To Khalil’s 
widow and son I leave it.” ; 

He raised himself on his elbow: “ My 
brothers hear and forbear to touch it. It 
lieth where he” (and he pointed to a tall 
black-bearded gipsy), “where he knoweth.” 

Not a man rebelled. 

“ Khalil’s widow is twice our trust,” they 
said. 

“Further,” said Nubbhi, “the Miss 
Sahib is our friend, and has been our bene- 
factor. What that meaneth as an oath on 
every head ye know. ‘Eat’ that oath, 
man by man. See ye keep it.” 

“ Ay! ay! we know our Miss Sahib is 
our friend,” said the chorus. 
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The tribe was encamped on a great brown plain. 
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He turned to me then and said his 
humble adieux. I begged him to go to 
hospital—said I should arrange it. 

“Should these be allowed?” he asked, 
pointing to the crowd. 

“No,” I confessed. 

Then—* Does the Miss Sahib command 
it? For if not I would I might die on the 
brown maidan, there, in the place where 
the Miss Sahib first saw me, my face up- 
turned to God’s sky.” 

“Go, Nubbhi,” said I, 
—God be with you.” 

As they lifted the palanquin he turned to 
me with a last wistful look. “ And after all 
the Miss Sahib never learnt the sword trick. 


“Khuda hafiz 


KHALIL THE JUGGLER 


But,” anxiously, “the Miss Sahib knows 
that I would have taught it gladly.” 

“Yes, yes, Nubbhi,” I assured him, “I 
know.” 

And that was the last that | saw of 
Nubbhi, the brother of Khalil, the faith- 
ful guardian of Khalil’s wife. 

Some days afier, they came to tell me 
he was dead, and that, dying, he szid to 
him of the black beard: 

“Tf the Miss Sahib should ever want to 
learn that sword trick, teach it her.” 

But the Miss Sahib did not. Yet more 
than one invaluable lesson has she learnt 
from the jugglers on that wind-swept com. 
mon. 





THE FEN 


COUNTRY 


By G. BASIL BARHAM 


IVE me once more a glimpse of the sky with its endless unfolding 
As the mist breaks clear of the land 
And the red sun glints on the Fens, 
And covers the Level with gold. 
Give me once more the breath of the keen stinging seabreeze upholding 
The mild wet wind of the land, 
And the long drawn sigh of the Fens, 
That mingles the New and the Old. 


Let me once more hear the song of the birds in the morning 
And the gentle drone of the bee, 
As it flits o’er the sedge of the Fens 
And thanks its Creator for Life. 
Give me the sharp startled cluck of the fowl giving warning 
As the sparrowhawk glides through the air; 
Give me back those sounds of the Fens, 
The song of the Land in its strife.. 


Give me once more the sky in the fierce black midnight of thunder, 
And the wet earth thrashed by the rain, 
As the storm breaks over the Land— 
The dear loved Land of the Fens. 
Let me go. I will tear all the bonds that may hold me asunder, 
And will go, scorning trouble or pain. 
For the smoke of the city is streng, and I choke, and its ways are not mine. 


Let me go! 
pumps. 


I have finished my work, and I dream of the throb of the 


I will go, scorning trouble or pain, 
I will give up the life that I planned, 
And will go back, and die in the Fens. 
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LONELY LABRADOR 


THE LAND OF DESOLATION 


By P. T. McGRATH 


TRETCHING north from the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence to the confines of 
the Polar seas, lies the vast unpeopled 
peninsula of Labrador—the land of 
desolation. To the average man it is a 
mere geographical abstraction, with less 
of meaning than the wildest wastes of 
Central Africa, for the daring explorer 
has never penetrated its fastnesses, and 
the earth-hunger of the nations does not 
seek satiety with a slice of a region given 
over to snow and ice and the few fisher- 
folk who occupy its bleak and barren 
coastline. 

Labrador is the Alaska of the North 
Atlantic. It is the eastern pendant of the 
hemisphere, 4s Alaska is the western. In 
the physical characteristics, the climatic 
conditions, and the general features of 
existence there, both are akin. Both own 
the domination of the Frost King. Both 
are barren, treeless, snow-clad wastes. 


Both are cut off from the outer world for 
six or eight months of the year by the 
impenetrable barrier of the floes and bergs. 
Both require that man should labour in- 
cessantly amid the most wretched sur- 
roundings in order to obtain the means to 
sustain life. A mere existence is the 
utmost that seems possible in such regions, 
apparently destined by nature for the 
Eskimos, and for them alone. 

Labrador is the largest unexplored 
territory in the world to-day. It forms a 
vast irregular parallelogram between the 
Atlantic Ocean, Hudson Bay, and Belleisle 
Strait. In extent it is half as large as 
Europe, while its population is but that of 
an American village. Its total area is 
520,000 square miles, and it is occupied by 
a scant 10,000 humans—3,oco Indians, 
3,000 Eskimos, and 4,000 Livyeres. The 
latter are white people of British descent, 
and are known as “ Livyeres” (live heres, 
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A LIVYERES’ STATION ON LABRADOR. 


or permanent settlers), to distinguish them 
from the nomadic Newfoundland codmen 
who visit the coast every summer. The 


word “ livyeres” caused an amusing blun- 


der on the part of a British warship cap- 
tain who visited the coast a few years ago. 
He reported that it seemed to be settled 
mainly by descendants of an Irish family 
named “Liviere.” These Livyeres are 
scattered along the whole stretch of coast- 
line, in scores of harbours, where they are 
partially sheltered from the gales which 
beset this rugged and storm-beaten land. 
The Eskimo, most of whom have been 
christianised by the Moravian missionaries 
from Germany, occupy the northern ex- 
tremity of the region, away towards 
Ungava Bay, where a young Episcopalian 
clergyman has recently gone to labour 
among a tribe of them who are steeped in 
the darkness of paganism. The Indians 
are a miserable remnant of the Algonquin 
race, and roam the interior trapping and 
hunting, bartering their peltries for food 
and necessaries at the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany’s posts. 

As in other lands, these weaker races 
have steadily deteriorated from contact 
with the white man and his vices, and their 
ultimate extinction is only a matter of a 
comparatively short time. Even the 
livyeres are declining, for the Newfound- 


land census taken last year shows them to 
have decreased 500 since the previous 
enumeration. 

Labrador was first discovered by Lief 
and his Norsemen in g90, who named it 
Helluland, “the place of the naked rocks.” 
This description fits it admirably, for it 
is a wilderness of sterility. The region 
is a vast solitude, bare basalt cliffs stretch- 
ing along for hundreds of miles, devoid of 
greenery and living things, lonesome even 
to the birds and wild animals. Nature 
fashioned it in her grimmest mood, a vast 
and terrible desert of rock, the frowning 
shoreline scarred by frost and torn by the 
angry waves. Cabot sighted it in 1497, 
but its earliest settler was a Basque fisher- 
man named Bradore (from whom it takes 
its designation) early in the next century. 
Cartier explored its southern coast in 1534, 
and brave Henry Hudson cruised north 
past its forbidding ramparts on his famous 
voyage to the Arctics, when he discovered 
the Bay which is still called after him. 
Then the French colonised the Southern 
section, fronting on Belleisle Strait, and 
made it the seat of a large fishery late in 
the seventeenth century. They built forts 
at Bradore and maintained a garrison of 
500 men, relics of whose occupation are 
still to be found in the vicinity. Pirates 
and Sallee rovers frequented the coast to 
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bury their plunder and repair their ships, 
and some of them had their strongholds 
there where they gave battle to the frigates 
sent out to harry them. In. 1760, owing 
to the miseries which the long and dreary 
winter entailed and the ravages caused by 
the wars for the mastery of Quebec, 
France abandoned Labrador, ard England 
annexed it to Canada. Some years later 
it was transferred to the jurisdiction of 
Newfoundland ; then to Canada again, 
and once more in 1809, it was restored to 
Newfoundland, of which it has been an 
appanage ever since. The fur traders 
operated through Canada and wanted it 
attached thereto; but the fish traders had 
their headquarters in Newfoundland and 
desired it administered from that colony. 
Thus it became a shuttlecock, bandied 
about as one or the other acquired the 
ascendancy in the Councils of the English 
King, until the advantages of its control 
from Newfoundland were seen to be un- 
mistakable, and then it passed under the 
charge of the island province, 

Even to-day, at the dawn of the 
twentieth century, it remains only a cod- 
fishing base, simply that and nothing 
more! To all intents and purposes it is 
merely a strip of coast occupied bv the 
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Newfoundland fishermen during the 
summer months, and containing only the 
erections along the seaboard which a 
maritime industry would require. In the 
offing are the cod-banks, their teeming 
wealth of fish life now diminished in 
plenty from having been drawn upon for 
centuries. In the background lies the un- 
traversed wilderness, extending away for 
hundreds of miles, with but the infrequent 
wandering savage or trapper to awake the 
echoes of the primeval solitudes. 
Nowhere in the world at this time are 
civilised people faced with the stark and 
stern realities of life as they are in Labra- 
dor. Nowhere is the struggle for existence 
attended with such desperate hazard 
against hostile nature, such frightful dis- 
comforts, such utter unrelieved misery. 
To the settlers along the Labrador coast, 
life in its dreariest, most hopeless form is 
ever the portion. Monotony, isolation, 
cold, hunger, the cheerless, desolate ex- 
panse, the lack of social intercourse or 
education—these are their environments. 
But the livyeres cling to it and seem to be 
happy. A mission doctor got a place for 
one of them in Montreal, and the next 
season was surprised to see him return. 
The man explained that he had left 
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Canada because it was “too lonely” there. 
Yet anything more lonely than Labrador it 
would be impossible to imagine. Even in 
the summer, when the full fishing force is 
on the coast, 30,000 people do not make a 
big showing when scattered over a thousand 
miles of seaboard. 

To reach Labrador one must go by ship, 
and the first sight of the land is most de- 
pressing. The naked mountains, grim 
and gaunt ; the barren slope which stretches 
to the surf, the broken chaotic coastline, 
the jagged islets which sentinel the shore ; 
anl the cold pitiless waves breaking against 
the rocks—all combine to impart a forbid- 
ding aspect not easily equalled. Every 
few miles, however, there is a harbour, as 
if Nature, in fashioning the region, had 
in mind the needs of the hardy fishers who 
would venture there in quest of cod, and 
require many shelter ports in their perilous 
calling. 

For Labrador is the scene of the 
strangest annual migration known to the 
world. About 25,000 Newfoundlanders— 
men, women, and children—with all their 
household possessions, sail there every 


spring to pursue the codding industry, re- 
turning home again in the fall after the 


fishery has ended. Sometimes reports 
come of direful marine tragedies enacted 
on that frowning seaboard, or of hundreds 
of fishing craft icebound early in the 
summer, or of failure in the voyage and 
consequent destitution the next winter in 
the fishermen’s homes. The sandy banks 
off the coast of Labrador are the home of 
the lordly cod, the king of food fishes, 
and it is in the quiet harbours along that 
shore that the cod-catchers locate. Fully 
a thousand schooners pass north each 
summer to trawl these waters, sometimes 
to succeed and sometimes to fail. Unfor- 
tunately, the blanks outnumber the prizes, 
for the icefloes linger about the region 
almost every summer, and the fish will not 
venture into the frigid shallows, but remain 
in the ocean depths beyond, where they 
cannot be caught. This fishery is all im- 
portant to the Newfoundlanders ; i repre- 
sents food, clothing, and material comforts 
to them. If it yields a good harvest there 
is widespread prosperity, but if it fails, 
there is absolute destitution. In this 
latter fact is, all too often, epitomised the 
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history of this great lone land. Fishing 
is virtually the only occupation of the 
people who frequent the coast, and a bad 
fishery is a national disaster, involving a 
depleted exchequer through the necessity 
of drawing on its resources to supply the 
essentials of life to those who have been 
unfortunate in their cod-catching venture. 

His schooner and fishing gear, with his 
“room” on Labrador and his home in 
Newfoundland, constitute the wealth of the 
island fisherman. He builds the vessel 
himself, rigs and outfits her, sails her to 
and from Labrador, and constitutes her his 
temporary home for the four summer 
months. In her hold are salt to cure the 
catch and provisions to maintain the crew ; 
her decks are littered with impedimenta, 
and her living rooms crowded with the 
human beings who make up her personnel. 
Some crafts carry to Labrador extra 
“hands” to fish from the shore in small 
boats, and often a schooner has 150 souls 
aboard. All the vessels are sailers ; never 
a steamer ventures there except the mis- 
sion launches and the mail boat whia plies 
along the coast every fortnight from St. 
John’s. She makes go stops each trip, at 
every harbour where a few fishers are 
located, that their mail may be delivered 
and their orders for supplies carried south. 
As she goes, every variety of scenery, and 
of human industry associated with the 
region is unfolded, and the sightseer who 
makes the trip will be unable to complain 
of lack of novelty. 

It is picturesque to sec these schooners 
force their way north, sometimes through 
the ice-floes, and again creeping along 
in the fog with the whole ocean dotted with 
bergs, to graze one of which would mean 
disaster. The fishers push along so dar- 
ingly, because the unwritten law of the 
coast gives the first arrival in any harbour 
the right to choose the best location to set 
out his fishing gear, and this means much 
in so precarious an industry. But when 
they meet adverse weather, or are stopped 
by floes, the sanitary and hygienic con- 
ditions on board one of these crafts, where 
scores of people are penned up, can be 
more easily imagined than described. Only 
two years ago diphtheria broke out in one 
of these boats, stormkound in Griquet 
Harbour with 146 persons, and over 30 of 
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them died, for there was not a doctor 
within hundreds of miles. Many a terrible 
tragedy of the sea occurs in this desolate 
region, evidencing alike the perils which 
the fisherfolk endure and the hervism 
whic, animates them. Recently the 
schooner “ Czar,” bound for Labrador with 
a company of 22 men, 17 women, and 26 
children, went ashore on the Cabot Islands 
in the thick of a midnight fog. The crash 
sent a stream of shrieking, nearly naked 
women and youngsters to the deck, im- 
peding the men who were trying to cope 
with their desperate situation. The hull 
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children who witnessed the catastrophe 
added to the horror of the scene. The 
remaining men patched up a boat with 
canvas, and when the storm ab:‘ed got a 
line ashore and thus rescued all hands. 
The islet was barren, and the upturned 
boat the only shelter for the mass of 
shivering humanity. The eggs and bodies 
of penguins, eaten raw, were: their only 
food. For three days and nights they re- 
mained in this terrible predicament, and 
then another schooner, passing by, was 
signalled, and took them off. 

The “ Puritan,” another 


vessel also 
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pounded abroad and the water flooded the 
holds. The waves smote the deck and 
sought to sweep the wretches overboard. 
Food, clothing, light, shelter, intelligent 
effort—all were unattainable. The humans 
could only await death or daylight, all 
being lashed to the masts. When morning 
broke the strongest swimmer fastened a 
life-line to his waist and tried to reach the 
shore. He was caught by a cruel wave 
and dashed into pieces against the rocks. 
A second met the same fate. Two brothers 
then tried it, only to perish likewise, while 
the heartrending cries of the women and 


bound for Labrador, was caught in the ice 
in Belleisle Strait, and crushed. She was 
sinking rapidly, and would have gone to 
the bottom with her whole personnel, 52 
souls, but that an outgoing craft, seeing 
her signals of distress, bore down on her 
and took off the crew, the crushed hull 
disappearing within an hour. The rescuing 
vessel landed them in Sablon Harbour, as 
she had not food enough for all hands for 
the long voyage before them. 

Such experiences as these are not un- 
common, and the fisherfolk count them in 
the risks of the voyage when they start. 
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The only wonder is, indeed, that with the 
vicissitudes of fortune they have to 
undergo, more fatalities do not mark the 
annual prosecution of this fishery. When 
gales sweep that coast in the autumn, 
vessels are often driven ashore, with their 
catches of cod, and the fruits of a whole 
season’s arduous labours, and sometimes 
the owners’ lives, are destroyed. In 
September, 1886, the worst storm in the 
history of the coast arose, and 83 vessels 
were swept on the rocks or sank at their 
anchors, 147 lives being lost. But the 
most tragic individual disaster in the his- 
tory of this northern seaboard was the loss 
of the schooner “Queen,” on Gull Island, 
in the late autumn some years ago. All on 
board made their way safely to the rocks, 
but the ship sank. They were without 
food or drink, and though in sight of a 
settlement, had no means of making their 
presence known. Everyone of the 27 
persons perished miserably of slow starva- 
tion, and not till the next spring, when 
some bird-hunters visited the rock and 
found the diary kept by one of the cast- 
aways, was the mystery of their fate solved. 

An establishment on Labrador is known 
as a “fishing room.” It comprises the 
residence of the owner or agent ; a bunk- 
house for the men, stores for salt supplies, 
and for housing dried fish; stages for 
cleaning the cod, and flakes for drying it. 
The residence is usually a comfortable 
frame house. The men’s shelter is fre- 
quently roofed with sods. The stores are 
somewhat similar. The stages are rough 
sheds built upon still rougher wharves. 
The boats lie at these stages and discharge 
their loads of freshly-caught cod, which 
the men impale on “ pews,” or single 
pronged forks, and toss up to the stage, 
where a boy receives them and throws them 
to the “splitter.” This man, with two 
rapid cuts, severs *he head and splits the 
fish along the abdomen. A quick twist 
and he jerks out the liver, which he drops 
into a barrel near, that it may melt and 
become, after refining, the cod-liver oil of 
medicine and commerce. Another dexterous 
movement and he disembowels the fish, 
dropping head and viscara down a hole 
into the landwash. Then the headless cod 
is washed free of blood, after which it is 
soaked in brine for some days. This brine 
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is next drained off, and the fish spread on 
the flakes to dry. The flakes are plat- 
forms of poles and twigs, exposed to the 
full sunlight and a free circulation of air. 
After some time the fish is as hard and 
sapless as leather, and is then stored for 
shipment, this constituting the curative 
process. Practically all the work on the 
fish on shore is done by the women and 
children, the men confining themselves to 
the labours afloat. 

Four classes of fishers engage in this 
great industry—stationers, floaters, share- 
men, and linemen. The former are the 
most affluent, conducting the larger 
“rooms,” and frequently employing several 
schooners. The “ floaters,” or green fishers, 
“are those who do not occupy a_ shore 
station, but keep to their vessels the whole 
time, cruising hither and thither, salting 
their fish wet, or“ green,” into the holds, 
and drying it in the fall after returning 
home. “Sharemen,” are employés of the 
larger operators, fishing for a “ share,” 
usually one-third of their catch. “ Line- 
men” are the poorest class of all. They 
are mostly “ livyeres,” who seek for a cod 
a mile or two off the land with hook and 
line, instead of the more modern appli- 
ances now in use. These consist of frawls, 
bultons, nets, seines, and traps. Trawls 
are stout ropes, buoyed at intervals, and 
having hundreds of hooks depending from 
the main cord by smaller lines. - Each 
hook is baited, and the fish caught are 
removed from the trawls daily. Bultons 
are like trawls, but are fastened to the 
shore instead of to an anchor in the offing. 
Nets are contrivances in the meshes of 
which the fish get entangled as they swim 
by. Seines are large nets with which a 
section of water is swept, the fish enclosed. 
being drawn to land and killed. Traps 
are immense square wells of netting, 
buoyed on top and hanging down towards 
the sea-bottom. One side has an opening, 
or doorway, with another piece of net 
stretching out from it, called a “leader,” 
and serving to direct the fish into the open- 
ing, where they are “trapped.” This well 
is overhauled daily, and its contents re- 
moved ; and at times twenty tons of cod 
may be found in it. A trap is an expen- 
sive accessory, costing £80, and if a 


whale or shark gets into it and tears # 
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FISH MAKING ON LABRADOR, 


abroad in struggling to escape, OF if it 
breaks from its mooring in a gale and 
drives ashore to be rent by the rocks, the 
unfortunate owner suffers an additional 
hardship. However, twine and needles 
are abundant, 
how to mend a net, so that repairs can 
usually be made which will admit of the 
traps being worked again. The total 
annual catch of cod along Labrador is 
about 400,000 quintals (quintal 112Ibs), all 
of which is shipped to the Catholic coun- 
tries of Europe, to Brazil, and to the 
West Indies. Large quantities are sent by 
sea-going vessels direct from the coast, but 
the major portion is brought back to New- 
foundland to be more fully dried, and then 
goes forward from St. John’s, the great 
exporting centre of the colony. 

Cod is the universal medium of business 
in Labrador; coin has no place in the 
economy of trade there. Many of the 
livyeres have no acquaintance with money, 
but pass from childhood to old age without 
handling a dollar. They obtain their food 
and clothing, fishery gear, and supplies 
from some trader or middleman, and are 
ever in his debt. Their life is one of 
unceasing toil and hardship, and the 
climatic rigours render the'r existence even 
more miserable. Their huts are the 
poorest, their food is the coarsest, their 
clothing the scantiest, and their labour 
brings the most meagre return. How they 
contrive to support life through the bleak 


and every fisherman knows 


winters in that desolate region, separated 
from the outside world by the floes, is a 
standing mystery. Practically every essen- 
tial to existence and comfort has to be 
brought to the coast. With the short 
summer, and the rarely-absent frosts at 
right, cereals cannot be raised, and vege- 
tables will grow only in the sheltered 
bottoms of the great bays. Inthe northern 
part there is no wooded growth. A tree 
was planted at Nain thirty years ago by 
the missionaries, and though carefully 
tended, it is now only 26 inches high. Game 
birds and animals supply the larder in 
part, but flour, pork, and other provisions 
have to be imported. There is not a horse 
in the whole territory, and only one cow. 
A few goats are kept by the well-to-do 
“summer-men,” but sheep are unknown. 
Even for medical purposes tinned milk has 
tu be used ; the livyeres never see this fluid 
in any form, and sugar is as great a 
luxury, its place being taken by molasses, 
known to the fishermen as “long sweet- 
ness.” Hens are kept by some settlers, 
being housed in the same rooms as the 
family, but as they feed on fish debris in 
part, their eggs are not the most palatable. 
Large, gaunt Eskimo dogs, strong and 
savage, serve as beasts of burden, attached 
to sledges which they draw over the snow, 
communication between the scattered ham- 
lets being possible by this means alone 
during the winter. 

There is no regular form of goverr.ent 
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jn Labrador, and no elaborate official 
machinery. A primitive, patriarchal sort 
of rule prevails; the people are simple, 
trustful, and peace-loving ; their isolatioa 
preserves them from any of the worst forms 
of modern excesses, and while trivial dis- 
putes will arise from time to time, grave 
cffences are unknown. The collector oa 
the revenue cutter, and the mission doctors, 
hold appointments as justices of the peace, 
and dispose of such few cases as arise, but 
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islets. Needless to say, there is 
neither railway, telegraph, telephone, 
nor tram-car; indeed, there is not 
even a road. All intercourse is by 


boat, and the only apologies for an avenue 
of travel on land are the paths which lead 
from the jetties to the hospitals. The 
largest settlement on the coast has about 
thirty houses, and in some harbours is bu: 
one family. Industries other than fishing 
are unknown ; there is no mining, lumber. 
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on the whole thousand miles of seaboard 
there is not a court-house, jail, or police- 
man; other adjuncts of progressive com- 
munities—the saloon and the poor-house— 
are also lacking. Nor is there a theatre, 


ciub, or other place of amusement. Hotels, 
inns, or boarding houses are not to be 
found, and the visitor will be wise who 
stays on the steamer or schooner which 
pitches his camp on 
the 


him, 
sheltered 


brings 
the 


or 


bank of one of 


ing, or manufacturing. Stranger still, 
where the coast is so much frequented, 
there is not a lighthouse along the whole 
seaboard, and nothing but the marvellous 
expertness of the Newfoundland fisherfolk 
in navigating the ice-laden, fog-veiled 
waters prevents more frequent shipwrecks 
there. 

Labrador has only one resident clergy- 
man, though three or four work up and 
down among the fis! >rs during the summer. 
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Until recent years it was without even a 
doctor. Then the Colonial government 
put a physician on the mailboat—one 
medico for 35,000 people! More recently 
the British Deep-Sea Mission established 
itself there erecting two hospitals, one at 
Indian Harbour, for the northern, and the 
other at Battle Harbour, for the southern 
section. The former is open only during 
the summer, but the latter remains in 
operation the whole year, the doctors and 
nurses taking turns to spend the winter 
there. The Mission Superintendent 
cruises with the fishing fleet, in a fine little 
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hospital steamer donated by Lord Strath- 
cona, and there is a steam launch attached 
to each hospital, for the conveyance of 
serious cases from the outlying harbours. 
The Mission is doing a great work for the 
moral and medical betterment of the fisher- 


folk, and deserves every praise. The boon 
it confers on the whole coast is inestimable, 
and the doctors have been able to materially 
improve the circumstances of the poorest 
class of livyeres by large distributions of 
clothing every fall, chiefly to the women 
and children, and of foodstuffs to the men, 
in return for their cutting of wood to feed 
the boilers of the hospital-ship and 
launches, in a land where it is impossible 
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to procure coal. There is nothing more 
creditable in the story of modern conflict 
against poverty and destitution than the 
record of the Mission’s work in feeding the 
hungry, clothing the naked, and nursing 
the sick livyeres of Labrador. 

The spiritual enlightenment of the 
“livyeres” in the remotest harbours, can 
be gauged by the following story, guaran- 
teed by the clergyman who, journeying 
along the coast in the summer, was a party 
to it. He called at a hut of a woman who 
had been bereft of her breadwinner, and 
was Offering her religious consolation, tell- 
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ing her to “put your trust in the good 
Lord who died for us.” 

“ Deary me,” she replied, “is that Great 
Man dead? Why, the whole world might 
die and we not know of it down here!” 

An illustration of their mundane sim- 
plicity is equally pathetic. A widow was 
complaining to the revenue collector, who 
embodies every official status in his own 
person, that the customary dole from the 
government had not reached her. 

“Well, ma’am,” he explained, “the 
money has not come from England yet. 
The Queen hasn’t sent it.” 

“Oh, I suppose it’ll come later,” was the 
comment. “Maybe she had a bad fishery 
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herself.” The livyere sees nothing, com- 
prehends nothing, beyond a “good fishery” 
or a “bad fishery.” Fishing represents the 
sum of human existence. 

Perhaps the most extraordinary case in 
modern surgical annals occured there three 
years ago. A little girl of four escaped 
from a house in midwinter, got lost in the 
snow, and before she was found again her 
feet were badly frost-bitten. The parents 
tried every remedy known to them, but 
without avail, and the legs mortified till 
the child was in danger of death. To 
save its life the father took a sharp axe 
and cut the two feet off, dressing the 
mutilated limbs with some of the rough- 
and-ready appliances which necessity sug- 
gests. Wonderful to relate, the child 
lives and is still alive, and is now walking 
on artificial limbs procured for her by the 
mission doctor, who vouches for the story, 
and has photographs showing the little 
sufferer with her legs off. 

Labrador in the summer months, with its 
myriad icebergs sailing along in stately 
procession, its invigorating climate and its 
health-laden breezes, is an attractive re- 
treat for the wearied city-dweller, but in 
the fall and winter it is as a land accurst. 
On the south coast existence is tolerable, 
but as one goes north the more appalling 
the condition of the settlers becomes. It 
is doubtful if there are any civilised beings 
in the world, who have not offended against 
the laws, so utterly desolate as those who 
voluntarily settle in Labrador. Siberia has 
doubtless worse regions, where human 
agencies have contributed to devise penal 
inflictions, but for pure natural discom- 
forts Labrador stands unequalled. 

Perched among the rocks are the rude 
homes of the livyeres. In many places 
the fronts of the huts are upheld by posts, 
while the rafters rest on convenient ledges, 
and ingress and egress are by means of 
ladders. Timbers securely stepped in 
heaps of stones are tightly wedged against 
the houses to prevent their being over- 
thrown by the gales, while the roofs are 
lashed down with heavy ropes, that some 
boisterous gust may not uplift the thatch. 
The people themselves are scarcely less 
wretched. Groups of miserable grown 
folk and starving children are to be seen 
in every harbour. The livyeres contrive 
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to get along with perhaps less clothing than 
any other civilised beings, and that, too, 
in spite of zero weather for eight months 
of the year. Anything more pitiful than 
these half-clad, half-fed children it is 
impossible to conceive, and the inevitable 
consequence is that the pitiless severity of 
winter bears most harshly on the little 
ones, inducing consumption and _ other 
diseases bred from their herding together 
and the lack of wholesome food. 
Industrial conditions on the coast 
well-nigh incredible. The livyere 
ciedit for his fish at two dollars 
a quintal, and receives in exchange 
therefor food and necessaries at Klondike 
prices. Third-rate flour costs eight dollars 
a barrel, sour molasses 70 cent. a gallon, 
musty tea 60 cents. a pound. When a 
man’s catch of cod averages about 20 
quintals a year, the problem of existence is 
well-nigh unsolvable, for these are his 
staples, with cod, herring, and shellfish to 
eke them out. Almost every fall the 
Government has to send stocks of food to 
the coast, to be doled out to the neediest 
during the winter, for they would other- 
wise starve. A noble trait in them is that 
the most wretched can always count on a 
share of what their less-destitute fellows 
possess ; therefore, whea disaster comes all 
are reduced to a uniform level of misery. 
The Mission is doing much to better their 
lot. It does not foster reckless relief, but 
feeds and clothes those really deserving. 
Last year it distributed 140 sacks of cloth- 
ing along the coast, and every season this 
practice is pursued. In the light of exist- 
ing realities one wonders how they survived 
at all before the Mission started work 
“down” there. A curious reversal of the 
accepted order of things is that in New- 
foundland it is customary to say that you 
are going “down” to Labrador, or “up” 
to the States. The Mission treats over 
3,000 patients yearly, over 300 being 
classed as serious, and yet a few seasons 
ago there was not a physician on the coast 
at all. I cannot close this paper better 
than by quoting the published opinion of 
Dr. Grenfell, Superintendent of the Mis- 
sion, who says: “The wretchedness of 
these livyeres cannot be exaggerated. Their 
lives are one continuous struggle against 
starvation, and many pass from childhood 
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to old age without once knowing the enjoy- 
ment of a decent suit of clothing. Hunting 
and trapping are their sole occupation 
during the winter, and they think nothing 
of travelling one or two hundred miles, 
into the very interior of the peninsula, to 
the Hudson Bay Company’s stores, to ex- 
change their peltries for ammunition and 
necessary foodstuffs. In the early spring 
they catch seals in nets when the ice breaks 
up, or salmon and trout in the rivers, which 
products are bartered with the codmen 
when these come along, for hooks, lines, 
and boats to fish with, and food to sustain 
their families while so engaged. Their 
summer's catch of cod goes to procure a 
winter’s food, and the exorbitant prices 
charged make it almost impossible for 
them ever to save anything. In bad years 
the Government must intervene to keep 
them from perishing. These conditions 
are the ones under which generations have 
lived and passed away, on this forbidding 
territory, and all authorities competent to 
speak on the subject, agree that unless the 
whole system of fishing and trading on the 
coast is altered, there is no hope of ever 
Even ‘f the 


effecting any improvement. 
fisheries are good, there is nothing avail- 
able for these settlers except a mere pit- 
tance,a miserable semi-starved existence, in 
fact enough food to maintain life in them, 
and enough clothes to keep them partly 
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covered. The only alternative is for the 
Newfoundland Government to grant them 
free passages to Canada or the United 
States, or transplant them on to its own 
coast, where they might try to do better. 

Such is Labrador, and such it must 
continue to be, in the very nature of things 
—a base for the workaday fisherman 
during the summer months. Its remote- 
ness and the eight months ice embargo pre- 
clude the possibility of its ever becoming 
largely settled, and its inability to produce 
the necessaries of civilised life is another 
detriment. Words can supply only a very 
imperfect portrayal of the abject misery 
which affects the coast, the reality has to 
be seen to be properly appreciated. There 
are hundreds of people in a state of semi- 
starvation. They have been so for many 
years past, and will be so in the future. 
Instead of dooming them to lifelong 
poverty or continuing the present system of 
pauperising them, it would be infinitely 
better to transfer them to a region where 
they could engage in other pursuits, and 
cease to be a burden on the colonial ex- 
chequer. It is but poor philosophy which 
condemns these wretched beings to the 
certainty of starvation, nakedness, and the 
miseries born of bitter cold and indifferent 
shelter, and to the ever-present danger of 
perishing during the long winter from any 
or all of these causes. 


CREW OF A LABRADOR FIS'IING SCHOONER, 





THE BISHOP’S BUSINESS 


By MARGARET PURVES 


HE Bishop of Bampton leant back in 

his chair and smiled. Before him 

lay the letter that had caused his train of 
thought to skip about two-score years. 

Presently he picked the missive up, and 
examined it more closely. 

“Very well done indeed !” he murmured 
approvingly, “ But Goggles could have 
done it better! We got what we wanted, 
too! The Head was a decent sort of fel- 
low—perhaps he remembered a similar 
petition granted. But this is a more 
serious affair.” He pocketed the “ Round 
Robin” petition, and sat trying to bite 
some ¢hought out of the serviceable-look- 
ing brown pen handle. 

He was young—for a bishop. _ Below 
bis bushy eyebrows there lurked a humor- 
Cus expression in his grey eyes’ He had 


not long borne the honours of his present 
position ; that presently when he felt his 
ground he might find a way of eluding 


them seemed more than probable. 

Perhaps his inexperience made him en- 
thusiastic: or the proverbial New Broom 
had something to do with his earnestness 
ia dealing with this almost impertinent re- 
quest of the par shioners of Houndwood. 

Namely, that it might please his lord- 
ship to confer on the Rev. Archibald Mar- 
letta, vicar of Houndwood, ano‘her and, if 
possible, more remunerative Benefice. 

Now, what struck the Bishop as sugges- 
tive was the fact that forty-five people 
should mutua‘ly agree that their pastor de- 
served preferment. 

Taking down certain bulky books, he 
found that the Rev. Archibald Marletta’s 
income was £400 a year and a few acres 
of glebe land. 

As things went, the Bishop was aware 
that this stipend was far from being below 
the average. From the same book he was 
also made aware that the vicar in question 
was on the right side of fifty, and had 
occupied his present living since he was 
fully ordained. 

At this moment the Chaplain-Secretary 
entered: the bishop felt that only reapect 
of office prevented a reproachful look, 
coupled w'th a few words of admonitiou 
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as to the brevity of time, and the pile of 
letters waiting perusal. All-important as 
the Chaplain knew to his cost, having spent 
two hours weeding them out from a couple 
of now overflowing waste-paper baskets. 
“Be seated,” said the bishop genially. 
“To the parishioners of Houndwood an 


‘acknowledgement of their letter, which 


shall in due course receive consideration.” 

When the secretary had finished writing 
there were three more replies ready. The 
bishop was taking time by the forelock— 
a foolish practice, the chaplain considered. 
Were there not a hundred and one emer- 
gencies for which that forelock should be 
reserved ? i 

The Bishop of Bampton glanced up and 
smiled, one might say almost boyishly, into 
the discreetly-reserved eyes of the chaplain, 
who was old enough to be his father. 

“Your lordship has doubtless some direc- 
tion to give in view of your short absence ?” 
The words were spoken gravely. 

“ Dear me, I had almost forgotten that I 
was to have a holiday. Really, I fail to 
see the need of it. Look here, 
Brooks, you go instead. A blow by the 
sea will do you more good. Why, I haven't 
expended any strength yet!” As if to 
prove the words, or invite a challenge, he 
stretched out two remarkably powerful 
hands. 

The Chaplain would have smiled: the 
bishop saw his lips twitch, then he remem- 
bered just im time the presence of a 
superior. 

“That's decided,” remarked the bishop 
cheerfully. 

The older man shot him a keen glance ; 
before he withdrew it a curiously soft ex- 
pression for an instant dimmed the steely 

lue eyes. 

“Your lordship must excuse me for 
mentioning the fact, but it would scarcely 
be etiquette for me to accept. Neverthe- 
less, I thank your lordship—” 

“Then you decline,” the bishop inter- 
posed curtly. 

The Chaplain bowed, and smiled, re- 
lieved. He knew the position of servility 
so well that any other seemed as unseemly 
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as for him to go forth in the morning clad 
in grey flannels. 


CHAPTER II. 


VEN the crow would have to fly a 

considerable distance, if M were 

seeking livelier scenes, from Houndwood 
to any plac: of importance. 

Others less gifted had to make a day’s 
journey of it, and either return at some un- 
seemly hour or spend the night with 
friends. 

And yet some people in Houndwood 
were staid and old-fashioned enough, even 
in these stirring times, to consider this an 
advantage. A few, to be counted on one 
hand, were conservative enough to think 
that the beauty of the world was com- 
passed in their deep mossy dales and 
flowering banks; that there was music 
enough in the rippling stream and the 
orchestra of birds to satisfy. 

What did anythirig matter outside a 
radius of ten miles? 

Among these contented few Anice Mar- 
letta, the vicar’s daughter, stood foremost. 
Her home was the whole world to her. 

She dreamt of nothing more divine than 
one day resting in God's peaceful acre, 
where, to her fancy, there must come to her 
in summertime the sound of singing, and 
the pattering of children’s feet on the 
paved path. 

Strangers—for even they at rare inter- 
vals visited Houndwood—looking for the 
first time at Anice experienced a strange 
thrill. The divine contentment that was 
expressed in every movement ; every glance 
from her eyes that had somehow managed 
to retain the freshness of childhood ; every 
slowly-spoken word that she uttered, called 
up with startling distinctness the remem- 
brance that this old world had once been 
a Garden of Eden. 

The villagers loved her: the strong and 
gay felt stronger and happier for her pre- 
sence: the old and dying glad that she was 
thete to shed a ray of brightness when 
darkness falls. 

For her sake there had been silence and 
a surface contentment all these years, 
lest her eyes should be dimmed and her 
heart saddened by the knowledge that her 
father was no favourite. 

“Do ‘men gather grapes off thorns, or 
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figs off thistles?” the vicar on a certain 
Sunday in the year asked his parishioners. 

Looxing at Anice, as she sat so still with 
peace emphasised on her sweet face, they 
had a proof that it was possible. 

Archibald Marletta had trampled on 
their rights: had sided with the Squire 
that it was right and proper that they 
should livé in uninhabitable houses from 
one week to another, spending every far- 
thing with a sigh of regret. 

Besides all this, the man was quarrel- 
some. And had he not always the whip 
hand when he could in thinly-disguised 
words soundly rate them every Sunday ? 

Sometimes they marvelled in a blank 
kind of way why they went to Church at 
such times. On a Monday after one of 
these disguised scoldings some old fellow 
would flick his red handkerchief and de- 
clare that he would not do so again. 

But next Sunday, custom, or the love of 
looking at Anice, found him there as usual. 
To his slow imagination there would 
gleam a smile of triumph in the vicar’s 
eyes: a curve of disdain on his thin lips: 
more hunching, if possible, of his thin 
shoulders till one might have imagined a 
perpetual shrug of contempt. 

This, then, was the Archibald Marletta 
the people knew. But Anice loved a very 
different man. There was no une quite so 
good and clever as her father. In her 
innocence she praised him to the very 
faces of these discontented ones. 

If they smiled they turned aside to do 
so. 

Strangely enough, in his own household 
the vicar was the man his daughter con- 
sidered him. 

She had kept house for fifteen years, 
ever since her mother died, and she had 
ceased to devote special hours to study. She 
had put away the books with a sigh of re- 
hef, and had now well nigh forgotten all 
they contained. Days devoted to house- 
keeping, visiting among the people, the 
making of her simple frocks, the guidance 
of Mother’s Meetings, and her school 
children, left little time over for leisure or 
more ostentatious accomplishments. 

Very quickly, indeed, the Seasons suc- 
ceed each other ; they always found Anice 
as peaceful and contented. 

But Fate, either jealous of such hum- 
drum happiness, or as a reward for 
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patience, had an awakening for Anice Mar- 
letta close at hand. 


CHAPTER III. 


HE few helpers had left the church, 
and Anice was finishing the harvest 
decorations. Dusk was falling, but there 
was still plenty to do. She worked quickly 
and easily, as one who knows exactly from 
long practice how each sheaf of corn or 
bunch of fruit ought to be placed. 

At present she was decorating a window, 
and every now and then had to descend for 
fresh supplies. 

So engrossed was the worker in her pro- 
gress that she did not notice the entrance 
of a stranger, who, in the usual manner of 
strangers, had come on arrival to inspect 
the grand old church. 

“Allow me,” said he, taking in the 
Situation at a glance, and handing up her 
fresh supply. 

She looked down, and a middle-aged 
man in blue spectacles looked up. She 
thanked him, and took the handful care- 
fully. 

For a little time they worked in silence: 
the newcomer not sure if she cared to carry 
on a conversation even in subdued tones. 

“ This is not the first time that you have 
helped to decorate a church?” Anice said, 
when the silence was becoming oppressive. 

“By no means—nor the last, I hope,” 
the stranger said. “When we have 
finished will you show me round ?” 

“My father can do that best; it is one 
of his great pleasures pointing out the 
beauties.” 

“TI am sure you are equally fond and 
proud of them?” 

Anice smiled: he 
answered. 

A little later they finished ; then Anice 
went to send her father. The stranger 
watched her until she was out of sight. 

The vicar made his appearance pze- 
sently, and did the honours of the old 
church pompously. 

To all of which the stranger listened 
deferentially. | Now and then interlacing 


wished she had 


an apt remark or answer. 

Archibeld Marletta began to thaw. It 
was so seldom that a man of culture came 
to Houndwood that such an opportunity 
was too good to Le m‘:sed. 
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It ended as George Stuthbert intended : 
he was invited to Share their cold supper. 

He was more charmed than eve~ with 
Anice without her hat. 

“ A little piece of genuine old Dresden,” 
he admitted, when he walked reluctantly 
away to his humble lodging, with the firm 
intention of taking the vicar at his word, 
and “ making himzelf at home with them, 
and dropping in any time that he was pass- 
ing.” 

He decided to pass frequently. 

For a week he spent the bulk of his 
time chatting pleasantly with the vicar. 
When he was unfortunately engaged Anice 
did her best to keep him amused. He 
seemed pleased with her smallest efforts: 
to her slightest and most inexperienced re- 
marks he listened with profound interest. 

The rest of the time Stuthbert spent in 
making himself popular among the people : 
listened to the many plaudits of the good- 
ness of Anice with interest, and presently 
to the labourers’ grievances gravely and 
sympathetically. He became so popular 
that one of the Forty-Five confided in him 
their daring veature of the “Round Robin ;” 
the bishop's prompt reply to think #heir 
request over. The man’s words called up 
to the hearer’s vision a bishop dressed in 
white and gold, sitting on a gilded chair 
on a raised platform, who had nothing 
else to do but listen to complaints. Stuth- 
bert smiled: he was a student of human 
nature, and did not think it necessary to 
disturb these ideas. 

So it came about, at the end of that won- 
derful week, what George Stuthbert and 
Anice Marletta loved each other. That 
this love was to be acknowledged was, as 
yet, on the lips of the gods. 


CHAPTER IV. 


LOWLY the bishop dictated the fol- 
lowing letter to his secretary :— 


** Dear Mr. Marletta, 


I have much pleasure in offering you 
the living of Astwood Royal, full particulars of 
which I enclose.” 


When the Chaplain had withdrawn the 
bishop still sat with that quiet smile of 
satisfact’on upon his face. 

There would be no doubt of Marletta’s 
prompt acceptance, as the change was in 
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all respects to his advantage. It would be 
a scientific instead of an agricultural dis- 
trict. 

Two days elapsed, while the bishop 
watched the post bag with interest. At 
last Marletta’s answer was in his hand. 

Rapidly he scanned the contents, smiled, 
and re-read more carefully. Then the 
pathos of the business appealing to him, he 
frowned. — 

The Vicar of Houndwood’s answer was: 


** My Lord, 


‘Your lordship’s letter has received 
my careful attention. While sensible of the 
great honour your lordship has done me in 
offering the living at Astwood Royal, I feel that, 
as I have lived at Houndwood so many years, I 
must consider the feelings of my parishioners in 
the matter. They, I am assured, would be 
adverse to any change. 


‘* At my time of life, as possibly your lordship 
is aware, having won the affection of one’s 


people, it is hard to start the uphill work 
afresh. 


‘*T am, my Lord, 
‘** Your obedient servant, 
‘* ARCHIBALD MARLETTA.” 


After a few moments thought the bishop 
called his secretary, and made arrange- 
ments to visit this little out-of-the-world 
place, where a man could consider affec- 
tior. before preferment. How needlessly, 
only his lordship knew ! 

When the news of the Bishop of Bamp- 
ton’s proposed visit reached Houndwood 
Vicarage, it startled everyone into activity. 
The King himself could not have caused 
more commotion. From attic to cel- 
lar the vicarage was made even more spot- 
less. 

Anice herself undertook the cooking for 
the first meal for the bishop. She felt it 
would be something like sacrilege to permit 
Jane’s red hands to touch food destined for 
sO great a personage’s sustenance. 

Certainly, all these preparations took 
Anice out of herself—a self from which 
she was continually receiving surprises. 
They all dated from a certain week that 
had passed on wings. 

But the stranger had vanished into that 
outer world: only the startling change in 
Anice’s face gave warning that he had ever 
been—at least, to a casual observer ! 





For Anice the world w.s for ever 
changed. 

She thought a little sadly as she pre- 
pared things, how different it would be if 
George Stuthbert had been coming. 

At length all was in readiness. A sur- 
face calm reigned in the house. The 
bishop would be with them in above an 
hour. It was between the lights, but the 
vicar would not have the vicarage illumi- 
nated for the arrival. 

Anice, in her pale grey Sunday frock, 
stood waiting nervously in the hall behind 
her father when wheels were heard. 

The vicar called up his pompous manner 
to aid his growing nervousness. The 
bishop entered the hall: the vicar called 
his daughter forward—as if she were still 
a child in pinafores ; quite as bashfully as 
in those olden days she obeyed. 

Having been taught that it is rude not 
to look at the person you are shaking 
hands with, however much you would 
rather not, she lifted her black-fringed 
eyes. 

The bishop raised her fingers to his lips. 
To her father’s amazement she laughed 
gaily. 

The bishop led her to the drawing- 
room: he smiled when he saw certain 
changes, and drew her still nearer. 

The Vicar of Houndwood stood staring 
at him stiffly. Again Anice laughed hap- 
pily. 

“My lord, this—this is somewhat— 
ahem—eccentric !” 

“Not at all. The most natural thing in 
the world, I assure you!” He felt in his 
pocket, and brought forth a pair of blue 
spectacles, put them on, then held out his 
hand to the vicar. “George Stuthbert is 
my baptismal name,” he remarked, still 
holding Anice’s hand. “And I think | 
can, with your consent, sir, persuade your 
daughter to do me the honour of sharing 
it.” 

“Tt was quite natural that the Bishop of 
Bampton should give his father-in-law pre 
ferment,” everyone agreed. “Very nice, 


too, for the vicar to be so near this daugh- 
ter.” 

And the Forty-Five of the “Round 
Robin ” held their peace. 


A FRESCO OF THE TWELFTiI 


iy perm'ssion cf the Reo. G. EB. Leicher, Recter of Chaldean. 


CENTURY. 


THE SERMON ON THE WALL 


A RELIC OF THE TWELFTH CENTURY 


By LAURENCE MORTON 


ss the district round London, go which 


way you will, there are numerous 
places where some relic of by-gone times 
is preserved ; little-known and unimpor- 
tant maybe, yet full of interest once the 
details of its history are supplied. Chaldon 
Church (Surrey) contains such an one; it 
can, moreover, be reached without any 
great trouble, a point in its favour with 
those who like to make short rambles 
abroad with an object in view. For the 
reader also, the following description and 
illustrations may have some interest. 
Chaldon is a little village quite out of 
the beaten track, amongst the Surrey hills, 
and lies about six miles south of Croydon. 
It may be reached, after taking the train to 
Stoat’s Nest (L.B. and S.C. Railway), by 
a pleasant walk of a little more than three 
miles over Farthing Down, which we 
noticed was purchased by the Corporation 
of London under the Open Spaces Act of 


1870. The Londoner may, therefore, con- 
sider himself at home. After walking over 
the Down, across which a rough track does 
duty for a road, we passed into a shady, 
winding lane, two small cottages being at 
the entrance on the left. This lane, after 
one run downhill, brought us up the hill 
on which the church is situated. It is sur- 
rounded by a little churchyard, and there is 
at the back a building now used as a farm, 
which was formerly part of a manor be- 
longing to the de Culvert family. 

The church dates back to early times, 
being mentioned in Doomsday Book ; some 
of the arches now remaining are of the 
twelfth century. The bell hanging in the 
porch is the oldest in Surrey, and is dated 
1250; it is inscribed “Campana Beati 
Pauli,” and is in good condition ; the rim 
is two inches thick, so that there is reason 
to expect that it will be heard for many 
years to come. The church is also pro- 
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vided with a set of bells worked by hand- 
levers. 

In the chancel there is an old 
monument, dated 1562, bearing a lengthy 
exhortation to remember the poor. Under 
the altar lie buried two of the de Culvert 
family, who came to England at the time 
of the Norman Conquest, and who subse- 
quently owned land in this neighbourhood. 
The piscina is 
on the’ east 
wall, instead 
of its usual 
place on the 
south side of 
the chancel: 
the remains of 
another are to 
be seen in the 
north aisle, 
the east end 
of which was 
evidently a 
chapel at one 
time, but 
which now 
ends on a line 
with the chan- 
cel steps. The 
old altar table 
stands there 
at present, 
still very 
sturdy _look- 
ing. The pul- 
pit is of 
carved oak, 
and bears the 
following in- 
scription :— 


stone 


PATIENCE 
LAMBERT, 


1657. 


This lady was the donor as well as the 
artist. The panels are plain, except for 
the above, and are bordered with different 
designs ; the carved, ledge is wide, and 
slopes upwards, supported by twisted iron 
bars. This good dame lost no opportunity 
apparently, of putting her name forward: 
even her husband’s tomb bears these 
words :—“the husband of Pauline Lam- 
bert.” 

The gem of the church, however, in point 
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ON. THE WALL 


of antiquarian interest, is the painting with 
which the west wall was decorated, some- 
where near the year 1200; this wall, by 
the way, is of the Norman period, and has 
one small window rear the top. The paint- 
ing was discovered in 1870, previous to 
which it had been hidden with whitewash ; 
the figures are in outline, against a brown 
background, no attempt whatever being 
made at shad- 
ing. It occu- 
pies the width 
of the middle 
aisle wall, and 
is divided in- 
to four por- 
tions. In the 
centre is the 
ladder of sal- 
vation, on the 
upper half of 
which a few 
figures are 
seen ascend- 
ing to heaven, 
the reward of 
their _—right- 
eousness; at 
the head of 
this ladder is 
a_half-figure 
of Christ, 
bearing a 
cross, while 
on either side 
are the sun 
and moon. 
The lower 
part is de- 
voted to de- 
picting the 
punishment of 
sin; a pic- 
torial — repre- 
sentation of “ facile descensus,” for those 
who descend outnumber those who ascend. 

The subject appears to commence in the 
right-hand corner with the Tree of Life 
and the serpent crawling among _ its 
branches. In this same division is shown 
the “ Bridge of Spikes,” upheld by two big 
demons ; there is a fifteenth century York- 
shire poem which contains the myth that 
the holders of certain occupations were pre- 
destined to this kind of punishment, From 


By permission of Rev. G. EB, Belcher. 
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right to left, the figures on the bridge are 
a mason, bricklayer, two women with a 
piece of stuff, and a man with a bowl. 
Underneath the bridge is seen the end of 
an usurer, known by his pouch and the 
money falling from his mouth, typical of 
ill-gotten gains; two small demons are 
“ attending ” to him with pincers, while he 
is being burnt. On the left of the ladder 


is a huge cauldron, into which two demons 
are pitchforking people ; this fate was sup- 
posed to be specially reserved for mur- 
derers. On.the right of the cauldron is the 


ye > 
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small figure representing a lady having her 
hands bitten off by a dog—as a punish- 
ment and a warning against the overfeed- 
ing of pet animals whilst the poor and 
needy were left unconsidered and uncared 
for. Inthe extreme left are three people 
whose feet are being eaten by a wolf, the 
punishment of a gay, worldly life. 

The dedication mark of a Maltese cross, 
surrounded by a circle, is placed below this” 
portion. 

In the upper division on the right we find 
Christ walking over Satan, who is bound 


By permission of the Rev. G. E Beicher, Rector of Chaidon, 
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figure of a man, with staff and wallet, also 
a bottle in his hand, concerning whom there 
is a legendary tale. He is supposed to 
have parted with his cloak for wherewithal 
to drink, and to have been overtaken by a 
terrible disease, during which time he suf- 
fered from equally terrible visions as to 
future punishment. 
to state that as he was repentant he was 
allowed to recover, though why he is shown 
at the wrong end of the ladder is a mystery. 
The demon immediately on the left of the 
ladder is engaged in helping people to 
descend to his domain. Behind him is a 
No. 26. May 1905. 


The legend goes on. 


on another Bridge of Spikes ; this signifies 
sin conquered. Towards-them flies an 
angel with a scroll, which bears no wording 
but may be meant for “gospel news.” Here, 
also, an angel is seen helping two souls 
to heaven; this is supposed to represent 
the translation of Enoch and Elijah, who, 
according to the Old Testament Scriptures, 
did not die after the ordinary manner of 
mankind. In the left division stands the 
archangel Michael, weighing souls, while 
the devil is engaged in trying to tamper 
with the balances. The three small figures 
are supposed by some to be the three 
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Marys. The angel above is carrying the 
repentant thief straight to heaven, the en- 
trance to which is guarded by the angel 
below him. 

The effect of all this is not nearly so 
gruesome as may be imagined; it was 
meant as a warning, and possibly succeeded 
in its intention; for in olden times there 
was no scruple made of frigitening folks 
to works of righteousness, the lasting good 
of which may, perhaps, be called in ques- 
tion. It would be interesting to know the 
motive which prompted the obliteration of 
this painting. Most “whitewashing” is 
rut down to Cromwellian troops; yet the 
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division of the sheep from the goats was 
sufficiently marked, and should have satis- 
fied the most ardent Puritan. Perhaps 
*twas the manner, and not the matter, which 
displeased. 

Besides the clue it affords to prevalent 
religious sentiment, this painting is one of 
the earliest specimens left in England 
of mural decoration, and taken as a 
curiosity alone repays one well for the 
visit. 

I feel specially indebted to the Rev. G. 
E. Belcher for his permission t6é reproduce 
his photographs of the painting and the 
church. 


MAY 


By WILFRID L. RANDELL 


OVE, languid with his lonely play 

L That led to other hearts’ undoing, 
Threw his keen darts and bow away, 
Gathered of vervain one sweet spray, 
Disguised him as an April day 


And 


But April's coy, 


went a-wooing. 


reluctant mood 


Unstable was for sweethearts winning ; 
They would by lovers brave be wooed— 
Neither by wanton nor by prude, 

So scourged poor Love with hawthorn rood 

For his sweet sinning ! 


“© bluebells, ring a chime for me, 


For I am May, from Fairyland 


. . a 


Sh: found Love crying bitterly— 
Flung him a rose, to hold in fee 
A kiss—and, laughing, Love and she 


Went hand in hand! 


He << wraith 


Oe 
34 eat ef 
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A FORECAST 


By GEORGE CECIL 


NE of those entertaining works of re- 
0) ference which cater for the enquiring 
public gravely asseris that opera is “a 
dramatic entertainment in which music 
forms an essential and not merely an acces- 
sory part’’—and that the “lidretto, or book 
of words, rarely possesses any claim to 
literary merit.” Modern opera (so far as 
the Covent Garden establishment is con- 
cerned, means a 
little more, for it 
includes 
which 


works 
are, in 
many cases, fur- 
nished with an 
admirable plot, 
singers who are, 
for the most 
part, competent 
—many of them 
being in request 
in Paris, New 
York, St. Peters- 
burg, Moscow, 
Milan, Naples, 
Berlin, Dresden, 
Brussels, and in 
other c'ties where 
opera is given, 
one of the finest 
orchestras to 
which an artist 
could wish to 
sing,and a list of 
subscribers wh'ch 
includes all the 
best known peo- 
ple of Mayfair 
and__— Belgravia, 
K ens ington — 
and the Western 
wilds which lie 
beyond. The 
King and Queer 
invariably take a 
box; the Duke 
of Fife, the Du- 
chess of Port- 
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land, Lord Crewe, Lord Clarendon, Lady 
Londonderry, Lord Pembroke, Lord Ports- 
mouth, Lady Mountstephen, Lily Duchess 
of Marlborough, the Dudhess of Leeds, 
Lord Ilchester, Lord Harewood, Mr. 
Leopold de Rothschild, Mr. Alfred de 
Rothsch'ld, Mrs. Bischoffstein, Lady Nay- 
lor Leyland, Mrs. Ronalds, Mrs. Sidney 
Holland, Mrs. Mackay, and Mrs. Arthur 
Paget are 
amongst the 
habitués; and 
Colonel Probyn, 
Mr. Henry Op- 
perieim, Mr. 
Arnold Morey, 
Mr. Ralf E. 
Lambton, Mr. 
H. V. Higgins, 
Madame Patti— 
or, as she is of- 
ten termed, the 
Baroness Ced- 
erstrém, and 
Captain Hol- 
ford are box- 
holders. Other 
supporters are 
Mr. Hartl—who 
spends his life 
listening to 
operas, Lady 
Colin Campbell 
—who seldom 
misses an im- 
portant perform- 
ance, Mr.: Hig- 
gins—of the 
Syndicate, Lord 
and Lady de 
Grey, Lord Esh- 
er, Mr. Pierpont 
Morgan—who is 
by far the most 
artistic and en- 
lightened of mil- 
lionaires, Sir 
Alfred and Lady 


u-2 
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Harmsworth, Signor Tosti, Mr. Robert 
Hitchens—whose excellent critiques are 
amongst the few which are worth reading, 
the Editor of Punch—Sir Frederick Bur- 
nand, Sir Douglas Straight—who controls 
the destinies of the Pall Mall Gazette, 
and various minor scriblers—who implore 
their better-informed friends to explain to 
them the difference between a bassoon and 
a baritone, and if Melba sings Mimi or 
Musetta ! 

Until Augustus Harris assumed the 
direction of affairs operatic, the operas 
were performed in 
Italian — irrespec- 
tive of the inten- 
tions of the com- 
posers. Thus, 

“Carmen” (whica 
is essentially a 
French work) was 
given in a_lan- 
guage which does 
not show it to ad- 
vantage; “Tann- 
hauser,” “ Lohen- 
grin,” “Roméo et 
Juliette,” and “Die 
Meistersinger” al- 
so were provided 
with Italian 
words ; and several 
other operas were 
handicapped in 
like manner. But 
when “ Druriolan- 
us” revived the so- 
called “ Italian 
Opera,” he took 
council with Lady 
de Grey, M. Jean 
and M. Edouard 
de Reszke, Signor Mancinelli, Herr 
Herman Klein, and over practical 
people—with the result that after he had 
“run” two or three seasons each work was 
sung in its original language. So 
thoroughly did he go into the matter, that 
he even determined to give English 
(and English mus‘cians!) a_ chance, 
and invited the composer of “The 
Better Land” to try his fand at 
the most interesting form of music. 
The experiment was, alas! not a success: 
—ne ther “ Signa” nor “ Harold” survived 
many performances, while the audience 
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showed that it preferred operas by Meyer- 
beer, Wagner, Gounod, Bellini, Donizetti, 
Verdi, Pondv‘elli, Mascagni, Bizet, Mozart, 
and other approved masters. After this, a 
few people still pestered the management 
to produce operatic inanities of the “ Idiot 
Boy, or Dumb but Innocent” type—ex- 
amples of which nearly every ballad-mon- 
ger has hidden away in a fire-proof safe, 
but the astute Sir Augustus (rendered 


doubly wise by his experiences) declined 
to again grovel at the feet of Patriotism. 
The Harris régime 


was remarkable for 
the re-introduction 
of the “ Star-sys- 
tem”; — casts 
which rivalled in 
brilliancy those 
which were associa- 
ted wth the late 
Mr. Mapleson’s 
seasons were ar- 
ranged. The once 
celebrated  Grisi, 
Mario, Tamburini, 
and Lablache quar- 
tet found its coun- 
terpart in Madame 
Albani, M. Jean 
and M. Edouard de 
Reszke, and M. 
Lassalle. and the 
serv ces of Madame 
Nordica, Madame 
Sybil Saunderson, 
Signor Ancona, 
Madame Valleria, 
Signor Foli, M. 
Maurel, Madame 
Schalchi, M. Ra- 
velli—whose __ring- 
ing high notes were 
so effective, Madame Melba, Madame 
Calvé, Signor Padilla, Signor Co- 
togni—an _ excellent bartone, Signor de 
Anna, Madame Ella Russell—who sang 
Violetia. Leonora (“Il Trovatore ”’), Zer- 
lina (“ Don Giovanni ”), Marguérite. Linda, 
Susanna and Papagena so admirably, 
Madame Furchs-Madi, Madame Fohstrém, 
Mdlle. Sigrid Arnoldson, Mdlle. Dotti, 
Madame Renée Richard, Madame Marie 
Engle, Signor Del Puente—the original 
Escamillo in England, Madame Maravina 
—a Russian soprano who sang in the sea- 
son 1892, the ever-ready Fraulein Bauer- 


SCOTTI. 
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M. MAUREL, 


mei:ter, M. Plangon, Mr. Bispham, and 
Senor Francesco D’Andrade—the Spanish 
baritone who always used his vo‘ce with 
that artistic reserve to which the average 
British warbler attaches so little importance 


period, 


was re- 


—were secured. During this 
almost every opera of note 
vived ; Poncielli’s “La Giocon- 
da” was produced ; Mascagni’s 
over-rated “Cavaller'a Rusti- 
cana” and “L’Amico Fritz” 
were introduced; “ Faust” 
was given in French for the 
first time; Bizet’s “Les Péch- 
eurs de Perles” (with Senor 
Francesco D’Andrade and 
Madame Ella Russell) made its 
bow ; “I Pagliacci” was “ put 
on ”—with Madame Melba and 
Signor Ancona; and “Le Pro- 
héte’””—with M. Jean and M. 
Edouard de Reszke and M. 
Lassalle, “Le Nozze di Figaro” 
—with Madame Albani, 
Madame Sigrid Arnoldson, M. 
Maurel and Madame Nordica, 
and a special performance (in 
French) of Gor'ng-Thomas’s M 
fine opera “ Esmeralda ”—with 
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M Jean de Lassalle, 
Madame Melba, and M. Winogro- 
doff delignting the cogmoscenti. A 
poor work by M. Bemberg, “Elaine,” 
served to provide M. Piangon, M. Jean de 
Reszxe, and Madame Melba with music 
which was unworthy of their talent ; a cer- 
ta‘n performance of “ Les Huguenots “— 
with Madame Alban‘, Madame Melba, M. 
Jean and M. Edouard de Reszke, and M. 
Plangon was talxed of for days; in the 
early nineties M. Van Dyck charmed the 
town with his Faust and Des Grieux; 
and the celebrated “ Carmen” cast wa'ch 
included Mdlle. Zélie de Lussan, Madame 
Melba, M. Jean de Reszke, and M. Las- 
salle was the event of a season of artistic 
triumphs. 

Upon the untimely demise of “ Augustus 
Druriolanus "—as one of our few wits 
once dubbed him, dt was feared that Opera 
might once aga'n sink into the oblivion 
from which he so sportingly rescued it. At 
this critical juncture a powerful Syndicate 
tcok over the concern, and—w'th the re- 
newed support of the subscribers—carried 
on the campaign. The moving spirits of 
the undertaking were Lord and Lady de 
Grey, Lord Esher, and Mr. Harry Higgins, 
who, with the azsistance of Mr. Niel 
Forsyth—the tactful secretary, and M. 
Messager—the “musical adviser,” have 
ever since continued the business in a man- 
ner which is satisfactory to those who have 


Reszke, M. 


SALIGNAC AT DEJEUNER WITH MADAME 


SALIGNAC, 
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put money into the venture. Artistically, 
the arrangements leave something to be de- 
sired, for a certain proportion of the singers 
who are engaged (from constant wrestling 
with strenuous Wagner réles) have some- 
what overstrained voices:—the German 
contingent are mainly engaged for “ Die 
Walkiire, “ Siegfried,” “Das Rhe‘ngold,” 
“ Gotterdammerung,” “ Tristan und 
Isolde,” and other works wh‘ch would pro- 
bably be less effective if sung by artists of 
the Caruso, 

Sam marco, 

Journet, 

Eames, Plan- 

con, Renaud, 

Melba, and 

Calvé type. 

Certain 

irrespon s ible 

music - critics 

(?) have wild- 

ly hinted that 

“Caruso 

would be 

heard to ad- 

as 

and 

Hagen 

Briin- 

hilde might 

have _ been 

specially 

written for 

Plancgon and 

Calvé!”» For- 

tunately for 

the long-suff- 

ering musical 

public, Mr. 

Higg‘ns is far 

too sagacious 

to spoil his singers’ voices ; such is his fore- 
thougit, that he is content to divide the 
company into those who have mastered 
Wagnerian parts, and those who have not, 
allow:ng the latter to delight us and the 
former to surprise us. 

The Royal Opera Syndicate also is de- 
cidedly enterprising, for, considering the 
shortness of the season—and the d fficulty 
of getting sufficient rehearsals, it gives its 
patrons as many novelties as they can 
reasonably expect, while its policy of occa- 
sionally producing a masterpiece by some 
music sdiool “ Professor” who has caught 


vantage 
Tristan, 


that 
and 
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the highly receptive ear of the patriotic 
public is a kind—if not a wise one. Dur- 
ing the last few years, the operatic Powers- 
that-Be have risked their reputation by 
giving “La Princesse Osra”—by a Mr. 
Bunning, whose efforts some misguided 
patriots prefer to Beethoven, Sir Charles 
Stanford’s “ Much Ado about Nothing ”— 
a most unfortunate title, as it turned out, 
and a short (fortunately, very short) Ger- 
man opera by a Miss Smyth. In spite of 
the results 
which at- 
tended these 
ill - a dvised 
p r o ductions 
the suburban 
patron still 
lamours for a 
repetition of 
each master- 
piece—with a 
cast drawn 
from Non- 
C o nf ormist 
choirs, or 
from the 
ranks of those 
who have 
qualified by 
obtaining en- 
gagements to 
sing at the 
blameless 
“Sunday 
League ” per- 
f o rma nces. 
Luckily for 
Covent Gar- 
den __ share- 
holders— and 
for the 
intelligent lover of music, Mr. Hliggins 
and his coadjutors follows the example of 
that wise reptile, the deaf adder. 

It is proposed this season to produce 
“Madame Butterfly "—with Fraulein Des- 
tinn, Signor Caruso, and Signor Scotti, 
and, if possible, under the direction of its 
distinguished composer. When the opera 
was first given in Italy, it was hardly a 
success :—indeed, coming as it did after 
the delightful “La Bohéme,” it was par- 
t'cularly disappointing, and gave alarmists 
occasion to tink that Puccini would go the 
way of Mascagni. But Puccini, wise in 
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his generation, made a careful examination 
of his new opera, and practically re-wrote 
it—or, at all events, so improved it that 
competent judges now speak well of it. 
Leoni (whose “Ib and Little Christina ” 
at once promoted him to the front rank) 
has prevailed upon Ja direction to give his 
operatic version of the grim American play 
—“*The Cat and the Cherub”; the gay 
“Don Pasquale ” is 
to be revived—with 
Signor Bravi, 
Fraulein _Bosetti, 
M. G/'libert—who 
makes even the 
smallest part in- 
teresting, and the 
veteran M. Maurel 
—wno will, no 
doubt, repeat the 
triumphs of his 
younger days; and 
there is a talk of 
Beethoven’s noble 
work “ Fidelio,” 
being “mounted” 


with Fraulein Ter- 
nina, who, in spite 


of her none too 
agreeable quality 
of voice makes so 
splendid a Leono- 
ra. The revival of 
“ Fidelio” is, how- 
ever, problematical, 
for the state of the 
Crotian prima 
donna’s health is 
precarious now-a- 
days—so precari- 
ous that (anxious 
though she is to 
keep faith with her 
audience) she can- 
not count on being able to appear. Under 
these circumstances, Fraulein Destinn 
might be asked to “be ready” with the 
réle. She has already carefully studied 
it, and if her Leonora is as fine a perform- 
ance as is her Donna Anna, she will thor- 
oughly console us for the absence of her 
more experienced fellow-artist. Besides, it is 
now some four years since “ Fidelio ”—in 
many ways a unique work—has been given 
in London with competent singers ; conse- 
quently, it behoves the management to 
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make every effort to revive the opera with 
ali the écla¢ which it so well deserves. If 
the choice lies between the common-place 
“ Andréa Chenier” (which is threatened) 
and Beethoven’s magnum opus, there can 
be no two opinions as to which is the more 
important of the two—since Giordano’s 
concoction is one of the numerous modern 
efforts of genius which are not a gain to 
musical literature. 
Should the Syndi- 
cate be unable to 
give the “ Andréa 
Chénier,” it may 
well be excused 
breaking its rash 
promise; if it de- 
cides to substitute 
“Fidelio” it will 
earn the thanks of 
every lover of 
music in the king- 
dom. 

“Faust” is cer- 
tain to be dished 
up as often as the 
occasion warrants 
—perhaps more 
frequently than is 
desirable ; “ Aida” 
—which will 
please where Wag- 
ner bores—is on 
the list ;““ Un Ballo 
in Maschera”—in 
which Fraulein 
Selma Kurz’ Oscar 
and Signor Caru- 
so’s Ricardo capti- 
vated us all last 
season—is to be 
one of the stock 
operas; and the 
ever-fresh “Il Bar- 

biére,” “La Bohéme,” “Carmen,” “Don Gio- 
vanni”—in which Signor Scotti sings the 
“Deh vieni alla finestra,”’ so discreetly, 
‘Lonengrin,” “Lucia di Lammermoor ”— 
in which Madame Melba’s prolonged shake 
in the “mad scene” alone is worth the 
price of a seat, “ Rigoletto”—for Signor 
Sammarco, “ Roméo et Juliette ”-—in which 
it is to be hoped M. Journet (finest of 
Frére Laurents) and M. Salignac (who 
sings and acts Roméo so well) will be 
heard, “ Tannhauser” and “ La Traviata” 
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are amongst the regular operas which are 
to be given. Those who admire the genius 
of Wagner may spend ‘aappy evenings 
listening to “Die Walkiire,” “ Das Rhein- 
gold,” “ Se‘gfried,” “ Gotterdammerung,” 
“ Tristan und Isolde” ; and “Die Meister- 
singer ’—with all its wearisome length— 
will be put in rehearsal for the benefit of 
Herr Van Rooy, whose fine sing'ng would 
be heard to greater advantage if the part 
of Hans Sachs were judiciously pruned. 
Tere is also talk of “ The Flying Dutch- 
man” being added to the list, with Herr 
Van Rooy in the title-réle and Fraulein 
Destinn as Senta. 

It may be remembered that “La 
Tosca” was to have been revived last sum- 
mer—with S'gnor Scotti and Frau'ein 
Ternina in their original characters, and 
that owing to the ind'sposition of the 
Floria Tosca it had to be indefinitely post- 
poned—till th's summer. Should Fraulein 
Ternina be available, it may be given wth 
M. Dalmorés (who is to sing throughout 
the season) as the unfortunate Caravadosi, 
Signor Scotti as the villainous Scarpia, and 
M. Gilibert as the Sacristan—which, it 
may be remembered, he sang and acted so 
admirably when the work was first per- 
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formed here. “Les Hugenots” too will 
be included in the répertoire, S gnor 
Caruso being the Raoul, Fraulein Deastinn 
the Valentine, and M. Journet the Marcel 
—a part in which he shows to such advan- 
tage that it would almost be sinful to allow 
another year to pass without as many re- 
presentations as possible of this fine opera. 
Following the lead of the Opéra Comique, 
Paris, the authorities also have decided to 
add “ Orfeo” to the season’s attractions— 
when Madame Kirby Lunn wiil, doubt- 
less, show to advantage as the lover of the 
ill-fated Eurid'ce, besides appearing as 
Amneris, Brangine, Ortrud and in the 
other réles with which her name is asso- 
ciated. In add'tion to the above-mentioned 
operas, the management have in reserve 
Humperdinck’s charm'ng “Hansel und 
Gretel,” Gounod’s “ Philémon et Baucis,” 
Massenet’s “Manon,” “ Herodiade,” and 
“La Navarraise,” Isidore de Lara’s well- 
meant effort—* Méssalire,” Bruneau’s 
“L’Attaque du Moulin,” and a number of 
other works which have at different times 
been tried before a Covent warden audience 
—with varying degrees of success, while 
should M. Messager elect to avail himself 
HERR BURRIAN. of home-made talent, half the composers of 
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drawing-room ditties and several highly 
respectable organi:ts are ready to oblige 
h'm with concoctions, the music of which is 
likely to provide considerable entertain- 
ment. 

Many of last year's singers have re- 
turned ;—besides those to which reference 
has already been made, Frau Knupfer Egli, 
Fraulein Bella Alten, Fraulein Josephine 
Reinl, Madame Sobrino—whose bright and 
artist'cally used voice has always stood her 
in such good stead, and Miss Parkina have 
had their contracts renewed ; M'ss Agnes 
Nichols also is re-engaged—for Donna 
Elvira, Micaela, 
and various Wag- 
ner characters ; 
Madame Suzanne 
Adams will again 
be heard as Mar- 
guérite de Vallois 
(“Les Hugenots”) 
and in several of 
the other réles 
which form this 
hardworking ar- 
tist’s extensive 
repertoire; Herr 
Burrian, Herr 
Hérold Herr 
Reiss—who is so 
conscientious that 
he plays each of 
his small parts as 
carefully, as 
though it were of 
the utmost im- 
portance, M. Du- 
friche and Herr 
<rauss are of the 
company; and M. 
Seveithac, and Mr. Hinckley will be 
heard in the operas in which they 
appeared when they were here last. The 
“ official list” does not make any mention 
of M. Renaud, M. Saléza, Madame 
Clementine de Vere, Miss Mary Garden, 
M. Plancon, Mr. Hedmondt, M. Van 
Dyck, Mdlle. Zelie de Lussan—whose 
Carmen is a thing to remember with joy, 
Miss Marie Brema—whose qualities as an 
actress more than make up for her defi- 
ciencies as a singer, Mdlle. Révy—who has 
appeared in an extraordinary number of 
réles for so young a singer, Madame 
Charlotte Wyns—who was heard to advan- 
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tage here two seasons ago, and Mdlle. 
Olitzka—whose beautiful round, warm 
voice has recently delighted Milanese 
audiences. Nor have engagements been 
negociated with Mr. John Coates—our 
leading tenor, Mdlle. Calvé—who is almost 
certain to be in London before long, and 
Mr. Robert Maitland, whose fine voice—so 
even throughout—will shortly enchant Ger- 
man audiences. Madame Nordica—who is 
undoubtedly the greatest of all prime 
donne, also is amongst those waom one 
would like to hear again, for, unlike 
Madame Melba—whose successes have 
been gained in 
operas wh'c) are 
com paratively 
light, she has sung 
music of every de- 
scr ption and with 
a distinction to 
which few of er 
rivals can asp re. 
Nor are Mr. Bis- 
pham — than 
whom there is no 
cleverer ss nger, 
Madame Eames— 
whose treatment 
of “Dove sono” 
and “Porgi Amor” 
is a delight, and 
M. Alvarez to be 
heard —according 
to the present in- 
tentions of the 
Syndicate. But 
before the summer 
has run its course, 
there is no saying 
who will not appear at Covent 
Garden :—a season seldom passes with- 
out a dozen. singers who were 
not originally engaged being asked to 
appear in the réles which have helped to 
gain for them the pos'tions they hold. 
Consequently, the above-mentioned artists 
may be looked upon as a reserve corps, 
each being ready to sing if the conditions 
are favourable. 

Chief among the new-comers is Frau 
Wittich—from Dresden, whose Briinhilde 
and Isolde are said to be amongst the 
finest impersonations of the day, Madlle. 
Rauney—of the Théatre de Ja Monnaie, 
Brussels, Fraulein Bosetti—from Munich, 
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Fraulein Beanne—who is lent to Covent 
Garden by the Breslau Opera House, 
Signora Simeoli—from Milan, Madame 
Paulin—a Brussels singer, Miss Edna 
Thornton—who has improved so greatly of 
late, Herr Menzinsky—who is one of the 
lights of the Konig] Theater at Stockiaolm, 
Herr Sommer, Herr Raboth, Herr Zador 
—from Prague, Mr. Whitehi!l—an Ameri- 
can Woolfram from Beyreuth, Herr Goritz 
—a Trans-Atlantic German of New York 
City, Signor Bravi—whose Italian admir- 
ers are many, Herr Wildbrun—a Beyreuth 
bass, M’ss Ludlam—an Englis soprano 
who has mastered the difficulties of sing- 
ing in German, Frau Morena—a Munich 
mezzo-soprano, and Herr Hiipeden. It 
will thus be seen that the Syndicate has got 
together a fairly representative lot of new- 
comers, the majority of whom will—judged 
by past experiences—justify their selec- 
tion. 

There probably are amongst readers of 
THE ENGLIsH ILLUSTRATED a certain num 
ber who, though musical, have only a bow- 
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ing acquaintance with opera—and no great 
liking for music in its most advanced form. 
Those who are of a cheerful disposition 
will find “Un Ballo in Maschera,” “ I] 
Barbiere,” “ Don Pasquale,” “ Le Nozze di 
Figaro,” “Don Giovanni,” “ Rigoletto,” 
and “La Traviata” agreeable works; 
people who are enamoured of the “ Every- 
man” type of composition are bound to 
revel in “G6tterdimmerung,” “ Rhein- 
gold,” and the rest of the Wagner master- 
pieces, with “Der Wald” as light relief ; 
and the average music-lover of good taste 
may book seats for “ Aida,” “La Bohéme, 

“Carmen,” “Fidelio,” “Les Hugenots,” 
“Lucia di Lammermoor,” and “ Roméo et 
Juliette” without regretting the outlay. 
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The huge crest of the Selkirk Mountains tower a mile in vertical height above 
the gorge in which is seen a snow shed on the railway line It is the climay 
of mountain scenery. 





HOPELESS SPRING 


By ARTHUR F. BELL 


HERE is no April in the air to-day ; 

Hurrying, scuffling, the great clouds shoulder by, 
With here and there a cold blue pond of sky 
Among their rifts ; and, shrieking on his way, 
The churl North-easter storms the open down, 
Nipping the gorse-blooms back to bud 
And sternly chiding the lime trees back to brown, 
Checking the stirring flood 
Of buds that a touch of sun would show you reddening there. 
The black-thorn bears but wee seed-pearls of bloom ; 
And the celandine, that last year left no room 
For a missel’s footfall under the hedge, 
Shows scarcely a star of hope in these days of gloom. 
Violet, wind-flower, cuckoo-pint, all despair ; 
And down in the sedge 
Not a flag-flower kindles a gold and purple star. 
The grey sea shivers, deep, morose, and chill, 
And slavers the dull, dank sand with a writhing lip of foam, 
And the squadrons of rooks caw home 
To the haggard elms ’neath the hill 
That crooks its naked spine against the light. 
Far out a hull-down steamer smudges a trail 
Of smoke across the grey ; 
And the skeleton day, that has never been bright, 
Slinks slowly away. 
The skeleton day! But somewhere down in the west, 
Where the sun is a fiercer lover, and woodland ways 
Are ’ware of the spell of your feet, the great broad breast 
Of the kind earth-mother grows full, I surely krow ; 
Orchards brim, blushing with pink-lipped, scented snow ; 
The wind-flower sways 
In the grassy paths of the wood ; 
Bluebells in flood 
Sweep in a waving sheet of azure through every ride. 
April, there, is a maiden strong and serene, 
Confident though tender-eyed, 
Facing the passionate future of July womanhood, 
Secrets the blackbird sings her ; the throstle’s fife 
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Is shy without of the green 

Of the brake ; glad for the life 

That pulses and beats and races, fulfilled with blood, 

Fevering creation’s veins in its forward strife, 

But better for me, dear heart, the tiger wind 

With lips of snow grinning thin over fangs of ice ; 

Better for me the brown, dead gorse on the hill 

That frowns on the tortured elms; the wrack that flies 

In jostling, changing progress over the skies ; 

The bitter, slate-coloured sea, 

With the blackguard, tramping steamer’s smudgy trail 

And the lecherous lip of foam that is never still; 

Better for me the day—huddled, blind, 

Hopeless, screaming into a leaden west— 

By far than the generous breast 

Of the sweet earth-mother, brimming vale, 

And hill, and mountain altars of incense from all God’s flowers, 
For me who have done with the hours 

And seasons of hope and spring. 

For I would not be mocked with laughter against my mood, 
With the blackbird’s song and the throstle’s fife, 

With the rustle of new-born leaves. 

The young year’s a pitiless thing, 

Calmly forgetful of other young years dead, 

Like a beast of prey at feast on a sister’s blood, 

Reckless of aught but life, 

Heedless of all the red, ruined remnants of last year’s spring, 
Where they lie shed 

Under the grasses and flowers she claims her own, the raiment that cleaves 
For an hour to that fair, false body of hers, and shall fade, I am glad 
To think, and leave her sad 

To mourn ’mid the speckled sheaves 

In the whirling September rain. 

To me is she false and fair, but you, dear heart, 

Ponder her tender ways; you shall find her true. 

Tread in the track she threads through vales swaying blue 
With hyacinth chimes ; 

And regret me a little for all the dear, dead times 

That we waited and watched for the hornbeam leaves to part 
For the first shy nightingale’s home-coming, 

And tracked the last white may and the first June rose. 

Regret ! 

And forget the wind with the icy wing, 

And the sullen sea 

And the elms, and the dead brown gorse, and the steamer that throws 
Her smudgy trail across the rounding grey 

Of the day. 

All these forget, 

And me. 





By OSCAR 


HE second act of “Everybody’s Se- 
cret” at the Haymarket reveals the 
British public as sentimentalis:s of the 
deepest dye. That most charming domes- 
tic scene, where all hearts are playing on 
the chords of family love, and proving to 
our delighted satisfaction tha: the specific 
gravity of blood is a good deal greater than 
that of water, starts the blissful tears of 
whole audiences who ordinarily affect to be 
ashamed of emotion. It does something 
more: It makes the British Philist’ne obli- 
vious—for the moment, at least—of what- 
ever has been reprehensible in the tender 
love story of the young couple whose com- 
plete forgiveness is not only anticipated, 
but ardently craved for. “ Everybody’s 
Secret,” and the way it is received, proves 
—if any proof were needed—that our stern 
British morality is, in some of is phases, 
at least, a mere pose, and, given the in- 
ducements, melts incontinently into a tem- 
perising and forgiving mood. Mrs. 
Grundy’s code is an inflexible law to every- 
body excepting herself. 

But one is driven to ask why the adapt- 
ers thought it necessary to cast any sinister 
shadow over the ante-nuptial days of Dick 
and Nell. Why have they suffered their 
heroine to be prejudiced in the eyes of 
their audience, before she has even been 
seen, by her husband’s explanation to his 
parents that he married her “because it 
was the only decent thing to do?” In 
Pierre Wolff’s “ Le Secret de Polichinelle,” 
the play which Mr. Robert Marshall and 
Mr. Louis N. Parker have adapted for 
English audiences, the young couple are 
living an altogether irregular life, for 
which the French mind would find much 
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excuse in the French law forbidding 
and rendering null the marriage of persons 
under age without the consent of their 
parents. The adapters naturally shrank 
trom transferring this situation boldly to 
their English setting-of M. Wolff's theme. 
They saw clearly enough tiat an English 
audience would breathe a different atmos- 
phere. Here the law does not forbid the 


marriage of adolescent youth and maid, 
and the little family circle in which the 


father and mother were not husband and 
wife, though the French mind could re- 
gard it with complacency, would be shock- 
ing to the British conscience. Therefore, 
the baronet’s son and the Bond Street 
flower girl must be presented to us as duly 
dwelling under the sanction of wedlock, 
So far so good; but why go farther? 
Would not the mésalliance between the 
well-born lieutenant and the flower girl be 
a quite sufficient excuse for the initial 
secrecy, a secrecy which always tends to 
perpetuate itself when once established? 
When the play opens, their secret is more 
than five years old, and just as the parents 
of Lieutenant Parkes are gaily planning a 
suitable marriage for their son he discloses 
to them the astounding fact that he already 
has a wife (who used to “ serve the custo- 
mers”) and a five-year-old son. That 
revelation strikes me-as quite adequate to 
the situation without the intimation that 
the marriage was one of necessity. We 
are so accustomed to the stony-hearted and 
implacable parents in story and play that 
we are prepared to concede their right to 
be flinty upon at least that much provoca- 
tion. And if the adapters had thought 
likewise they would have avoided the only 
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unpleasant flavour in the very delectable 
dish they have set before us. 

“ Everybody’s Secret” is a play of one 
act, for the first is a prologue, the third an 
epilogue. But the second act is a gem in 
its way. The scene is in the flat of the 
young couple, and the five-year-old son, 
inimitably played by Miss I. Hawkins, is 
the unconscious soul of the whole scene. 
Both the grandfather, Sir Michael, and 
the grandmother, Lady Parkes, each in 
fear and trembling lest the other discover 
the lapse into stern unforgivingness, pay 
surreptitious visits to the little flat, and are 
instantly, irretrievably conquered by the 
grandson. The scene is full of delight- 
fully-convincing touches of human nature, 
of that true humour that lies so warm in 
the arms of pathos ; it palpitates with life 
and the tender homely charm of domestic 
love, and with a sense of quivering expec- 
tancy. And it is perfectly acted. What 
it might be without that sympathetic in- 
terpretation one shrinks from thinking. 
Mr. Cyril Maude’s Sir Michael is abso- 
lutely finished to the last effective expres- 
sion of voice, manner, gesture ; Miss Bate- 
man, as the young wife and mother, is the 
most convincing argument her husband 
could advance to convert the prejudices of 
his father and mother, while Mickey—the 
wonderful Mickey—makes us forget—and 
that is the acme of acting—completely for- 
get that it is acting at all. We give him 
our hearts instead of our hands. 

Herman Heijerman’s “A Case of Ar- 
son,” of which an English version is being 
played at the Haymarket Theatre, is in 
M. Henri de Vr'es’ hands a veritable tour 
de force. The single scene presents a 
magistrate’s preliminary inquiry, accord- 
ing to criminal procedure in Holland, into 
the circumstances attending the burning of 
a factory, in which a little child of the 
owner has lost its life. Arson is suspected, 
and the magistrate’s suspicions have fallen 
upon a half-witted brother of the owner. 
One by one the several witnesses are called 
and interrogated, sharply, even mercilessly, 
and the interest of the audience is almost 
instantly drawn to tension by the skill of 
the dramatist and the amazing truthfulness 
of the presentation, so that we seem to be 
witnessing a profoundly touching drama of 
real life. There are nine characters—the 
magistrate, his usher, a police sergeam, and 
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six witnesses. All the witnesses and the 
sergeant are played by M. de Vries, and an 
astonishing perforn :nce it is, astonishing 
not only for the rapidity with which the 
changes of dress and “make-up” are 
effected, for that is a very minor matter, 
but astonishing in the complete effacement 
of the actor’s personality in all the parts 
he takes, and the effacement of each as- 
sumed personality in every ot! part he 
represents. From the ‘surly police-ser- 
geant to the poor, shrinking half-witted 
Ansing is a physical, no less than a men- 
tal, collapse, and so, too, is the contrast 
between the sturdy aggressive house pain- 
ter and the little, deprecating, mild-man- 
nered Post. But his John Arend, the 
owner of the burnt factory, is as convinc- 
ing a piece of work as can be seen on the 
London Stage, never passing the bounds of 
truth, appealing to our profoundest sym- 
pathies by the subtle art with which we 
are made to realise the mental anguish of 
the man without a touch of exaggeration 
in voice or manner. 

It is permitted, I suppose, to wonder at 
what stage in the writing of “ Mr. Hop- 
kinson”’ Mr. R. C. Carton decided that it 
should be a farce and not a comedy of 
manners. Until the appearance of the 
vulgar little millionaire of Tooting, we 
are in the region of pure comedy, and 
throughout the play not a character, except 
Mr. Hopkinson, is drawn with that breadth 
of exaggeration that unm/‘stakably snggests 
the farce. Nor is there a single incident 
that is necessarily a travesty on life. Fur- 
thermore, it is quite possible to imagine the 
title role to be played with suffic’ent re- 
straint and truth to also come within the 
scope of legitimate comedy. But Mr. 
Carton has elected to call his drama a 
farce, and Mr. James Welch has taken his 
cue in elaborating Mr. Hopkinson on that 
line, and Society may breathe easy in the 
pleasant assurance that in this picture of 
decadence Mr. Carton has simply drawn 
upon a fantastic imagination, and pictured 
nothing that ever was or could be under the 
sun. I am not quite of that opinion 
myself, and, at all events, it is to be 
hoped that if, a century or two hence, some 
writer, .attempting to reconstruct a vivid 
picture of social manners in the beginaing 
of the twentieth century, happens upon 
the printed play of “Mr. Hopkinson,” he 
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will find himself warned off a too serious 
use of it by the plain intimation on the 
title page that “ This is a Farce.” 

For, taken as a comedy, the play would 
disclose the most sordid, selfish, repulsive 
of all possible social conditions. The 
Duke of Braceborough is a spendthrift 
and a libertine, and not above practising 
a heartless deception upon his friend, Lord 
Addleton. The Duchess is over-ready to 
take up a wretched little “ bounder,” pitch- 
fork him into 
Society, and 
marry her 
niece to him, 
because he 
has £40,0c0 
a year. Lord 
G aw t horpe 
draws the 
line at elope- 
ment with 
married 
women only, 
and __ borrows 
a __ thousand 
pounds from 
Hopkinson in 
order to take 
a honeymoon 
with the lady 
Ho pk inson 
was to marry 
the day after. 
The Hon. 
Otho Durs- 
ingham_—en- 
dures the vul- 
garities of the 
m i1] i onaire 
for what he 
can make out 
of it, and the 
Earl of Addleton proves how anti- 
quated the doctrine of noblesse oblige 
has become by acquiescing in his 
daughters marriage to Mr. MHopkin- 
son and his £40,000 a year, though the 
takes no pains to disguise his contempt for 
the son-ir-law proposed to him. Is it any 
wonder tha, with these examples of cupid- 
ity before her, Miss Eliza Dibb, who 
holds some compromising love letters which 
“ Hoppy ” wrote before he came into his 
fortune, is also induced to feather her own 
nest warmly, and demands, and gets, 
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£5,000 as her solatium for the breach of 
promise? Such is the attractive little 
circle of unscrupulous sharpers in which 
poor Mr. Hopkinson, with his social ambi- 
tions, gets ‘handsomely fleeced, in spite of 
his economical soul. And in the end he 
loses his aristocratic bride, and falls back 
on Eliza, who, it is safe to say, will know 
how to manage him and his £40,000 a 
year without attempting to unduly durry 
the task of making him a gentleman or her- 
self a lady. 
There is no 
question of 
the construc- 
tion which 
Mr. Welch 
puts upon his 
part. It is 
superlative 
farce from 
his entrance 
to his final 
exit to meet 
Eliza “round 
the corner.” 
And yet it is 
artistic farce ; 
it is not an 
Outr ageous 
piece of bur- 
lesque, for 
Mr. Welch is 
fully con- 
scious _ that 
he has only 
to be the 
“counter 
jumper” 
transferred to 
an aristocratic 
e n vironment 
to get the de- 
sired effect in ludicrous contrast. The 
tinge of exaggeration that he allows him- 
self is obtained by simply ignoring the 
sedative influence which such surroundings 
would have on the least impressionable of 
mortals. He could not continue for six 
months to be quite so hopeless an “ out- 
sider” as Mr. Hopkinson remains. Miss 
Compton’s Duchess of Braceborough is a 
very finished piece of work, subtle and 
convincing, a true comedy part, distin- 
guished by a suggested sense of the hum- 
our of things and the futility of being bet- 
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ter than one’s environment. She is the 
ideal exponent of the philosophy of 
“What's the odds so long as I’m happy.” 
Miss O’ Malley is not furnished with a very 
captivating part in Lady Thyra, for the 
cynical is not youth’s—particularly femi- 
nine youth’s—p!easantest quality, and the 
dramatist leaves her no choice between the 
roué, the “ bounder,” and maidenhood. She 
invested the part with just that touah of 
hardness overlying the romance of natural 
girlhood, which the situation required, and 
it was not her fault if the appeal was 
rather to our mental judgment than to our 
hearts. 

That a play takes a quick grip upon the 
play-going public is not alone sufficient 
ground for predicting a long run; the in- 
itial success may be due to superficial bril- 
liancy which dazzles without convincing, 
but it is clear that the comedy by which 
Mr. Alfred Sutro has leaped into fame, 
“The Walls of Jericho,” has qualities of 
permanent power and interest since, after 
holding the stage of the Garrick for more 
than four months, it shows no symptoms of 
a declining popularity. It may be safely 
said of a play, in which occur so many 
dramatic pauses in the d'alogue as are to be 
observed in “The Walls of Jericho,” that 
it abounds in situations which absorb the 
interest of the spectator. To create that 
feeling of suspense in an entire audience, 
holding it in breathless anticipation of a 
dramatic climax, is the achievement of the 
dramatist ; while to take full advantage of 
that moment of suspense—to emphasise it 
by prolonging it to the verge of the un- 
bearable—is the art of the accomplished 
actor. I donot now recall a play in which 
the actors make effective use of so many of 
these silent dramatic interludes as in “ The 
Walls of Jericho.” 

Mr. Sutro has taken a theme which has 
for the moment a very real and dominating 
attraction for many people in very diverse 
social strata ; namely, the idiosyncrasies of 
that particular section of society dubbed 
the “ smart set.” Where this section begins 
or ends it would puzzle any of us to dis- 
cover, but we seem to be agreed that there 
is a particular social slab which the term 
fits. It gambles for largish sums, both its 
men and women ; it talks slang ; it gets into 
debt recklessly; it ridicules or, at least, 
sh'rks te domestic virtues; it flirts; it 
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worships wealth; its honour, like its 
gharity, is strictly a matter of personal con- 
venience. Mr. Sutro is not the first who 
has held the mirror up to this decadent 
social wing, which is no merely modern ex- 
crescence ; it is as old as civilisat‘on itself. 
But Mr. Sutro has contrasted it very 
vividly and boldly wit a ruder and more 
primitive creed of soc'al and domestic obli- 
gation, and has shown that the two are at 
mortal feud, and there is no compromise 
between them, nothing but compiete sur- 
reuder on the one side or the other. Jack 
Frob‘sher (M. Bourchier), a millionaire 
from the Antipodes, stands for the primi- 
tive virtues ; his wife, Lady Alethea (Miss 
Vanbrugh) for the devotee to pleasure, 
scandal, bridge, and “ going the pace.” If 
it had so happened that hered'ty had left 
her with no heart to speak of, there would 
have been a tragedy, and it comes near to 
tragedy as it is. But the saving grace of 
a remnant left warm amidst the frost-bites 
that have deadened nearly all that is best 
in her character saves the situat’on at lasi, 
and prevents a final rupture betwéen hus- 
band and wife. This reconciliation we an- 
ticipate, of course, but it is not till near 
the last that we are allowed to see how it is 
to be effected, and therefore the interest is 
maintained at full flood till just as the 
final curtain is about to fall. 

Thus we see that the success of “ The 
Walls of Jericho ” is not due to the origin- 
ality of the theme on which it is based. 
It follows rather from the dramatist’s 
method of presenting and developing that 
theme, and from the exceedingly clever use 
he makes of his materials, and, further- 
more, by his good fortune in being inter- 
preted by a company of exceptional ability. 
With almost the opening lines we are 
broug/t face to face with the divergent in- 
terests of husband and wife which 
threatens a domestic tragedy, and every 
incident thereafter is designed to empha- 
sise that divergence and deepen our sense 
and apprehension of the approaching 
calamity. And I must emphasise the point 
that Mr. Sutro has given us an almost con- 
summate study of dharacter as well as 
manners. The contrasts are sharply de- 
fined ; the development consistent. These 
are real men and women; this is a living 
story ; these are vital episodes. That is 
why the play moves us so strongly. There 
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is not an incident that rings falsely. Lady 
Alethea’s pride wa‘ch so nearly wrecks the 
marital obligation is as true as her thought- 
iess frivolity and her under.ying love for 
tusband and daild. Frobsher’s final re- 
volt from the artificial and ignoble stan- 
dards of the circle into which he has mar- 
ried and the savage invective he launches 
upon his wife are as genuine as his affec- 
tion is deep and his humanity is sincere. 
The wrath of Lord Steventon (dapper re- 
presentative of a class in whom pride of 
birth has sunk to a detestable indifference 
to everything except outward  ap- 
pearances) is. naturally reserved for 
the man who *dares to be just ‘rather 
than expedient. And so I might go on. 
Let us have much of such genu'ne 
comedy. 

I may say at once that “ Du Barri” is 
magnificenily staged at the Savoy, that it is 
played with.a vivacity and earnestness 
worthy of all-_praise, that it presents 
several admirable stage pictures which im- 
press the spectator with their truthfulness, 
and that Mrs. Brown-Potter in the title 
role is, if not woolly satisfactory, an ex- 
ceedingly interesting personality. But his- 
torical drama, if it is to be anything more 
than a series of pageants or, at least, of 
living pictures, must be touched with a 
stronger human interest than the rise and 
fall of a royal favourite, if it is to possess 
dramatic power. I have not seen M. 
Richepin’s play except in this adaptation 
by Mr. Chris‘opher St. John for English 
product’on, and it is conceivable that what 
the English version lacks, the original sup- 
plies. The possibilit‘es are certainly pre- 
scnt, but they lie too much in shadow. 
“L’Ange” has an honest lover in the exiled 


Prince Rochefort, and therein lies the op- 
portunity fur a strong romantic situation 
over which the frivolous girl’s hunger for 
luxury and power throws the ebon cloak of 
tragedy; but too little is made of this 
romantic love to engage our sympathy for 
the hap!ess lover, who flits before us from 
time to time like a half-recognised ac- 
quaintance whose face is familiar but 
whose name we have forgotten. A lover 
who is always evading pursuit, now in a 
cupboard, now in a lady’s bed, and never 
accomp!ishing anyth'ng except his own sal- 
vation, is not an heroic figure, and we re- 
sent as an altogether too consistent run of 
luck his final escape from the guillotine by 
his use of the pass which was intended for 
Madame du Barri. With this love ep'sode 
out of the way, the three acts of the plaz 
might be quite adequately described as—- 
How a royal mistress is made ; how a royal 
m'stress lives; how a royal mistress falls, 
and there, to be consistent with the unities, 
the play should end, but an epilogue gives 
us the final scenes in the life of the Du 
Barri, many years later when the Revolu- 
tion had hurled the successor of her royal 
patron from the throne of France. But I 
must admit that the very last scene, how- 
ever it may defy dramatic rules, is one of 
the most impressive stage pictures I have 
ever seen. As a contrast to the splendour 
in which this child of the people was seen 
living in the Palace of Versailles, in the 
second act, she is now on her way to the 
guillotine, and it is a true Paris mob that 
struggles and sways and gesticulates and 
howls imprecations around the wheels of 
the tumbril in wh’ch the pallid, terrified 
woman goes to her doom. It is startlingly 
realistic. 
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THE SENTENCE OF LORD JEFFREYS 


A TALE OF THE WESTERN REBELLION 


By JOHN GRA‘ME 


T is with no intention of defending the 
memory of Lord George Jeffreys that 
I have taken pen in hand, but to re- 
count some matters of interest connected 
with the late uprising in the West, in 
which I came near to losing all my happi- 
ness in life. It would ill become me, how- 
ever (when I call to mind the part which 
he took in preserving the life of the one 
most dear to me), were I not to feel more 
kindly disposed towards him than is the 
present fashion. He has now vacated the 
seat of earthly judgment, and stands him- 
self arraigned before the Supreme Judge, 
and I say, when all his misdeeds are 
weighed in the balance, God send him 
mercy, for the mercy wh'ch he showed to 
me and mine! 

It was in the year 1670 that my father, 
the Rev. Zachary Brown (Master of Arts 
and Rector of Weston Zoyland, in the 
County of Somerset), deemed it necessary 
to make a toilsome and dangerous journey 
to London town. He was a great scholar 
and divine, held in much esteem by our 
good Bishop, who thought so highly of his 
exposition of the Hebrew Prophets (the 
work which has since made his name 
famous) that he advised him to seek a 
London publisher. He gave him also 
letters to His Grace of Canterbury, and to 
others of rank and importance, that the 
volume might have a goodly list of sub- 
scribers upon its title pages. 

Thus furnished, and taking nothing 
with him but a trusty staff and such bag- 
gage as a sturdy Somersetshire cob might 
carry, he went forth to face the many 
perils of the road. In due time he 
reached the great city, safely, though not 
without some adventure, and by dint of 
much inquiry found a small hostelry near 
the Temple Gardens, to which he had been 
directed. 

That same evening after sunset, as he 
was returning from the house of Master 
Featherstone, a College friend, who dwelt 
at Holborn, he encountered near the Inns 


of Court, two young Templars who were 
scarce in a condition to wander far alone, 
much wine having robbed them of their 
wits. As they passed a dark and narrow 
entry, three ruffians armed with swords 
sprang forth upon them with intent to rob 
and murder. They, being sobered by 
their peril, stood with backs against the 
wall, and, calling for the Watch, prepared 
to make a stout defence. My father at 
once went to their assistance, and, being 
well versed in our West Country cudgel 
play, soon laid one of their assailants low, 
at which the others promptly fled. 

The elder of the two Templars was none 
other than George Jeffreys, then a young 
but well-known barrister-at-law. There 
is little doubt that my father saved his life, 
for whilst his attention was occupied with 
one of the robbers, who was no mean 
swordsman, the third man, whom my 
father disabled, was in the act of deliver- 
ing a fatal thrust. 

The two young men were most grateful 
for their deliverance, and on the morrow 
called at my father’s lodgings. When they 
heard the reason of his journey they begged 
to be allowed to add their names as sub- 
scribers to his book, and advised him to 
go to Master Limtot, the well-known pub- 
lisher. This he did, and the interview 
was to their mutual satisfaction and profit, 
for the volume, when issued, was so much 
in request that a second edition soon 
became needful. 

These events happened when I was 
quite a child, and I relate them only 
because of the'r connection with that which 
follows. To the young there seems a vast 
space of time separating childhood from 
womanhood, but the years roll on so 
swiftly that the distance is bridged almost 
imperceptibly. It was thus in my own 
case, and as I grew up I wearied of the 
country, and longed to see more of the 
world. I much envied Mistress Dorothy 
Hill, who had been with her parents to 
take the waters at Bath. We were neigh- 
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We sat in a shady nook of our dear old Rectory garden, 


bours and great friends, and were wont 
to tell each other all our secrets. She 
came to see me on her return, and showed 
me a locket which contained the picture of 
a gallant gentleman. He was a Cornet in 
the King’s Life Guard—Eustace Ever- 
ard by name, a man of good estate 
and unsullied character. Sir Geoffrey, 
Dorothy’s father, was well content to 
accept him as a son-in-law, but thought it 
best that for the present there should be 
no formal betrothal, for he desired to prove 
his constancy, and Dorothy was but a girl. 

I well remember the day she came to 
see me. We sat in a shady nook of our 
dear old rectory garden, and as I listened 
to her tale I wondered if ever I might 
meet another such a man. When I told my 
thoughts to Dorothy she laughed, and said 
it was a shame for a country parson to 
keep such a treasure all to himself, and 
was sure that among her acquaintances 
there was none worthy so great a prize; 


and many another foolish thing she said, 
until im despair I implored her to be 
silent ! 

I recall this conversation because it took 
place at the time when our troubles first 
began in the West. News travels slowl: 
in the country, and when we heard that 
the Duke of Monmouth was staying at the 
great house of Longleat, we gave it little 
thought. 

For some time men’s minds had been 
disturbed with strange rumours. It was 
said that the King had quarrelled with his 
brother, the Duke of York, because of his 
popish belief, and that he had declared 
publicly that, when in Holland, he had 
secretly married Mistress Lucy Walters, 
and that the Duke of Monmouth was his 
lawful son and successor. My father and 
Sir Geoffrey Hill both refused to accept the 
truth of these rumours, and said they were 
but idle tales. Unhappily, only too many 
were found to give them credence, for all 
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feared the future, and longed for a Pro- 
testant Succession. 

It was at this time that the Duke came 
among us, and for a short space it seemed 
as if all our friends and neighbours had 
taken leave of their sober senses. My 
father and Sir Geoffrey Hill were the only 
ones who would have nothing to do with 
the general rejoicings, and they would have 
fared badly at the hands of the people but 
for the recollection of many kind deeds 
done by them in the past. Our villagers 
went fort, in crowds to hail the young 
man (whom they styled Prince of Wales 
and Defender of the Faith), and when he 
passed through Bridgwater, bonfires blazed 
on the hills, and the cider, for which our 
county is so famous, was poured forth like 
water. 

I thought it hard to stay at home when 
all the world went forth so gaily, and when 
towards evening, as I wandered through 
the silent village, I met Will Strode return- 
ing from the town, it was very natural that 
I should ask him to alight and tell me all 
the news. He, nothing loath, consented, 
and was pleased to stay and partake of 
our evening meal. I had no scruple in 
asking him, for my father was fond of 
Will, who was the son of an old friend, 
and I knew that he, also, was very 
anxious to hear of the day’s happenings. 

Will was a well-spoken youth of whom 
any maiden might be proud. Although his 
clothes were fashioned by a country tailor, 
he was every inch a gentleman, whilst the 
sword which he carried by his side was no 
make-believe, but a trusty blade with 
which his father had done good service in 
the Civil Wars. 

Will had returned from Bridgwater 
much impressed with all that he had seen. 
He had spoken with the Duke, and had 
been quite won over by his gallant demean- 
our and genial kindliness. He said the 
Duke was a Prince worthy of an English- 
man’s love, and that even if he were not 
the King’s lawful son it mattered little. 
He had only to come again to the West, 
and thousands of true men would rally to 
his side ; for hatchet-faced James, with his 
Popish following, was no Prince fit to rule 
in a free Protestant country. 

My father listened in silence, with a 
troubled look upon his face, for he foresaw 
many dangers to the State, and was ever a 


man of peace. Ere Will rose to take his 
leave he begged him in a few impressive 
words to be more careful in his speech, and 
to reserve his judgment. “For,” said he, 
“these are dangerous matters to discuss, 
even in our houses, and to utter them 
abroad is worse than folly.” 

The wisdom of this advice was soon 
made evident, for not many months after 
news came from the Court to. those in 
authority of a plot against the King’s life, 
in which the Duke of Monmouth was con- 
cerned. He was thus compelled to flee the 
country in disgrace, and it scon became 
known that the stories of the King’s early 
marriage were all false, intended only to 
arouse the country against the rightful heir, 
and to compel the King to exclude his 
brother from the succession. He refused to 
do this, and when Monmouth was seen to 
be a traitor all this influential friends 
deserted him, and there the matter seemed 
like to have ended. 


CHAPTER II. 


T may seem strange to some that I 
should speak of the year 1680 
as the time when our troubles be- 
gan—five years before the events 
happened, which were fated to bring 
so much sorrow and misery upon the 
countryside; but those who live in our 
midst know that I am right, for the leaven 
of sedition works more thoroughly when it 
works slowly. During these years the 
cause of James of Monmouth was gaining 
ground daily in the hearts of the people, 
in spite of the fact that the rich and 
powerful disowned him. When, therefore, 
the news came that King Charles was 
dead, and that the Duke of York was pro- 
claimed in his stead, it was plain to all that 
it required only a leader to raise an open 
rebellion. 

Will Strode returned about this time 
from London. He had gone there to study 
the law—not that he needed to earn his 
living by the exercise of a profession, but 
in order to please his father, who rightly 
held that a country gentleman should also 
be a student, and that to be learned in the 
law was much to be desired for those who 
might one day be called to hold the King’s 
Commission of the Peace. 

During Will’s absence his father died 
suddenly, and after the funeral he returned 
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to London, resolved, as soon as he received 
his call to the Bar, to settle down upon his 
estate, and live a country life. 

It was in the spring of the year that he 
came once more among us, at the time when 
the birds sing their best. and the flowers 
give forth their sweetest fragrance. As I 
walk now in my garden, and feel the 
breath of the soft west wind, and watch 
the pollen-laden bees hurrying homewards 
on eager wing, whilst all nature is hasten- 
ing to burst forth into full life and vigour, 
I live once again in that fair Spring morn- 
ing! I hear in the distance the muffled 
sound of hoofs upon the yielding turf ever 
growing nearer, and I see the familiar 
form of one in whom all my hopes are 
still centred—as he was then, in all the 
vigour of his early manhood. 

We have often tried to discover the day 
when first we loved each other, but it would 
be as easy a matter to count the drops of 
dew, or to trace some mighty river to the 
spot where it trickles down the hillside, a 
silver thread amid the green. Suffice it, 
that we soon knew each other’s secret, be- 
fore one word of love had passed between 


us. It came none the less as a surprise to 
me when Will first asked me to be his wife, 
and although my heart would fain have 
said yes, I was not unmindful of the duty 


which I owed my father. When, however, 
Will had seen him, and spoken manfully 
as an honest gentleman and true lover, 
every obstacle to our happiness seemed re- 
moved, and the way appeared quite easy. 

There was only one matter on which my 
father spoke very plainly ere he consented 
t> our betrothal. It was that Will should 
give his pledge to abstain from all political 
affairs, and abide faithfully by my father’s 
advice—given when Will first came to our 
house—to avoid the discussion of all mat- 
ters connected with the State. 

Will had returned from London with 
very strong opinions as to matters con- 
nected with the Court, but he none the less 
willingly consented to give his word of 
honour; and, as I shall show, he kept to 
the strict letter of his compact, and had no 
part or lot in the rebellion which was so 
soon to come. That which was lid to his 
charge afterwards—if it were any crime— 
was an act of Christian charity, which no 
man of feeling would refuse to a stranger, 
much less to a friend. 
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We were to have been wedded within six 
months, and preparations were being made 
at both houses, when the fatal news ar- 
rived that the Duke of Monmouth had 
landed, and was marching upon Taunton. 
We had noted, ever since the new King’s 
accession, signs of general  dissatis- 
faction and unrest, for the agents 
of the Duke were busy = making 
mischief all around, and it was a 
matter of common knowledge that he was 
coming to claim the crown on the first 
favourable opportunity. The magistrates 
had received information of many secret 
gatherings of the people, and it was known 
that bands of club men were again beimg 
formed, as in the days of the Civil Wars. 
A single troop of horse at this time would 
have sufficed to uphold the power of the 
law, but, in spite of many urgent messages 
sent post haste to London, no steps were 
taken until it was too late. 

When the Duke had actually landed we 
soon knew that evil times had returned 
again, and that the sad stories which old 
men still told were like to be repeated once 
more in our midst. 

On that day there came our neighbour, 
Sir Geoffrey Hill, with such loyal follow- 
ers as he could gather, armed with weapons 
which, since the days of the Civil Wars, 
had peacefully adorned his Hall. He 
was off at once to Bristol City, where the 
Yeomanry and trained bands were already 
gathering, and he came to beg us go with 
him and accept the protection of his 
escort. 

My father would fain have had me go, 
for he foresaw that our village would be no 
place for peaceful folk, and Dorothy 
pleaded hard that I should accompany 
them; but for himself he declared that 
nought should take him from the people 
whom he loved; for he was resolved that 
the Church should be kept open, that those 
who listed might, in the hour of sorrow, 
find a place of prayer, and one ready to 
help them in their trouble. I knew that 
he was right, and should have counted my- 
self an unworthy daughter had I left him, 
so we bade Sir Geoffrey and his following a 
sad farewell, and hoped for a happier 
meeting in more peaceful times. 

I knew that Will would not long be ab- 
sent, and Sir Geoffrey was scarcely out of 
sight before he arrived, to implore us to 
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return at once with him and take up our 
abode at his house. He held no commis- 
sion in the King’s forces, and was minded 
to remain quietly at home—not that he 
feared to fight, for Will was no coward, 
but because his heart was not with King 
James, and he would fain have joined the 
Duke but for his promise to my father. 
Even Will's entreaties were of no avail to 
change our determination, and so we 
remained, and for many a day waited, 
hoped, and prayed that the end might 
come speedily, with little bloodshed or loss 
of life. My father was very busy during 
these days of cruel anxiety , seeking to keep 
our village lads at home, and in this Will 
was also a tower of strength, and his 


example was thus the means of saving ~ 


many. Five only of our youths joined the 
Duke as he passed by on his way to Bridg 
water, although many offered to enlist but 
were happily hindered, because there were 
not arms sufficient to keep pace with the 
demand. 

When we heard that the rebels had 
passed on from Bridgwater to Bristol we 
rejoiced, and breathed more freely as those 
who had escaped the stress of war, but 


alas ! our joy was fated to be of very short 
duration, for they soon returned and made 
ready to stand a siege in the town itself. 
Then the Royal troops came and encamped 
all around us, and some were quartered in 


our midst. On the moor close by our 
Rectory there ran a deep dyke, known as 
the Bussex Rhine, and behind it, almost 
within sight of our doors, there was posted 
a Scottish regiment, while the King’s 
Dragoons and Life Guards had their horses 
stabled in the village. We were more for- 
tunate than some of our neighbours, who 
suffered much at the hands of the rough 
and brutal soldiers, many of whom had 
learnt the savage manners of the Moors at 
Tangiers, where they had been stationed. 
We were spared all this, for Cornet Eus- 
tace Everard, who was betrothed to Mis- 
tress Dorothy, took up his abode at the 
Rectory, with a sergeant and four troopers 
of the King’s Guard, who were hones: and 
well-behaved men. They gave us little 
trouble, and treated my father with great 
respect, as one who had stayed—like a 
soldier—at his post. Cornet Everard 
placed a sentry at our doors, so that we 


might not be molested, and when I was 
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disposed to go into the village would him- 
self go with me when possible, and in his 
absence the sergeant had strict orders to 
never let me go alone and unattended. 

It was reported on Sunday, July sth, 
that the rebels were about to sally forth 
from Bridgwater to attack, and early in 
the morning the drums beat and the troops 
stood to their arms. The alarm soon 
passed, and when the hour came for ser- 
vice the Church bells proclaimed, as usual, 
the Day of Rest. Thus the Sunday passed 
quietly and peacefully, and towards even- 
ing the strain relaxed, and the men pre- 
pared to slumber around the camp fires, or 
to seek their billets in the village. 

Before retiring for the night I opened 
the casement of my window, and looking 
without noted that the sentry at our gate 
carried his match ready lighted, while the 
night without was dark and wild, a thick 
mist rising from the surface of the moor. 

My mind was anxious, and I failed to 
gain the sleep I sought, so at length I 
arose and trimmed a lamp, and soon found 
comfort in the Psalms appointed for the 
day, where it was written: 


** Though an host of men were laid against 
me, yet shall not my heart be afraid, and 
though there rose up war against me, yet 
will I put my trust in Him.” 

My eyes had scarce lighted on this verse 
when a shot rang out in the stillness of the 
night, and in one imstant the air was rent 
with volleys. In the street below lights 
flickered through the mist, and there was 
the sound of stable doors flung open hastily 
and the and tramp of horses 
saddled for the fight. Drums were beat- 
ing everywhere, and men were rallying to 
their posts; and as I ran down the stairs 
the house seemed shaken to its foundation 
by the sound of musketry and the deeper 
boom of cannon. At the first alarm Cor- 
net Everard had rushed forth to join his 
troop, and he now found time to send a 
message that all was well—that, although 
in some sense surprised, the King’s troops 
would soon check the enemy’s attack, and 
that when the Royal Horse appeared upon 
the scene and charged, nothing could with 
stand them. 

Thus were we left alone; and the hours 
of that awful night passed on leaden 
wings. So near was the fight that we 
could hear the shouts of the combatants, 
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and the groans of the wounded and the 
dying. At one time it seemed as if the 
rebels were making headway, and the 
Duke’s watchword, “ Soho !” sounded close 
at hand. Then the shouts of “God and 
King James!” prevailed, and at length it 
seemed as if the conflict were drifting 
away from our neighbourhood, until, as 
the daylight crept over the face of the 
moor, there was silence. 

We watched and waited, not daring to 
leave the house. As _ we listened the 
measured tread of feet drew near, and we 
heard a voice we knew begging us to open, 
for Cornet Everard was wounded, and 
they had borne him from the field. In an 
instant we had undone the bolts, and they 
carried him within, and laid him on his 
couch. My heart sank within me when I 
saw him lying as one dead, the blood well- 
ing from a deep cut in his forehead ; but I 
thought of poor Dorothy, and hastened to 
do all in my power to fill her place. He 
regained some measure of consciousness 
before the surgeon arrived, and when the 
wound was dressed some hope was given 
that with care he might do well, being 
young and of a good constitution. 


CHAPTER III. 


T was well for me that I was com- 
pelled to remain in close attendance 
upon our wounded guest, for terrible 
deeds were being wrought around, and our 
fair country side was turned into a verit- 
able shambles. Three hundred hapless 
prisoners were shut up in our Church, and 
my father was ever among them, bearing 
food and drink and speaking words of 
comfort. He was powerless, however, to 
save them from the gallows, for the King 
had given orders that no mercy was to be 
shown to those taken in the fight, and I 
verily believe they had all been butchered, 
but that the soldiers grew tired of the 
dreadful work, and refused to act any 
longer as common hangmen. In a few 
days they were, therefore, led away to 
prison, where many died of the gaol fever 
ere Jeffreys came to compiete the ghastly 
work. 

During these terrible days I had heard 
nought of Will, but supposed that he 
deemed it safer to remain at home, and 
could not find a messenger to send us news. 
At first I felt little anxiety, but when the 
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third day passed without any message I 
could bear it no longer, and my father, 
seeing my distress, decided to ride over 
and see if all were well. They were in 
the act of saddling his horse when a 1¢s- 
senger arrived in a state of great excite- 
ment. We saw at once that he brought 
bad news, but I was ill-prepared for the 
dreadful tidings which he bore, and it was 
some moments before my numbed senses 
comprehended their full meaning. Then 
all hope departed, and I only craved that 
I might die! W4ll was in prison |—lying 
in Taunton Gaol awaiting trial for suc- 
couring his friend Humphrey Blake, a 
fugitive from the fight of Sedgemoor. 

Cornet Everard had now so far re- 
covered that I was able to tell hit of my 
trouble, and he at once sent and begged an 
interview with Lord Faversham, who com- 
manded for the King. When he arrived 
I laid the matter freely before him and 
implored his help. 

Will had known Humphrey Blake from 
boyhood, and they had ever been close 
friends. When Blake came as a fugitive 
to his house and craved a morsel of bread 
it was, doubtless, his duty to seize him and 
give him up to justice. But did ever any- 
one hear of a Christian man acting thus 
towards one he loved? It was, indeed, a 
case which called for the breaking of the 
letter that the wider spirit of the law might 
be fulfilled. In thus coming to his friend’s 
house Blake took, as he thought, every pre- 
caution, and stayed without, refusing to 
enter the house lest he should bring 
trouble on his friend. Will, also being 
mindful of his promise, deemed it wise -ot 
to see him, and sent a trusty but slow- 
witted servant with food, and a message 
that his friend should choose a horse from 
the stable, which would carry him to a 
place of safety. All would have been 
well for Will, but the foolish ser- 
vant, in saddling, forgot to remove 
the pistols, with Will’s crest graven 
on their butts, from the holsters. 
Blake did not get far before he stumbled 
on a picket of dragoons, and was taken 
prisoner. They were accompanied by an 
inhabitant of the neighbourhood, and thus 
the story of the pistols was revealed, and 
their owner discovered. The trouble 
might even then have been avoided had 
Will’s servant only possessed the wit to 
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declare that the horse was stolen, and to 
thank them for returning the animal ; but, 
being terrified, and fearing to find himself 
in prison, he confessed the whole affair. 

Thus it came about that my love was in 
peril of his life, and though I wept and 
pleaded, kneeling at the feet of the King’s 
General, it availed nothing. I do not 
blame him in this, for he lacked not sym- 
pathy ; but Will, being now out of the 
hands of the soldiers, came under the 
power of the civil law, and the military 
authorities had no right of ‘interference. 
The prisoner could now only await the 
coming of Lord Jeffreys. Lord Faversham 
did all that was in his power. He sent a 
special letter to the King, relating all that 
my father had done, assuring him that my 
careful nursing had saved the life of a 
promising officer of his Guards; but the 
only notice taken of it was a brief acknow- 
ledgment, and the information that it had 
been placed in Lord Jeffreys’ hands, who 
was empowered to give it due considera- 
tion. 


July and August passed, and Septem- 


ber was well advanced, when this great 
man came among us, armed with all the 


terrors of the law. Would that I could 
speak of him as a just and merciful judge ! 
But, alas! his cruelties will ever be remem- 
bered in the West, and to this day mothers 
are wont to quiet unruly babes with the 
fears of his name. 

Before the day appointed for the trial at 
Taunton Assize my father sought and 
gained an interview with the Judge. He 
found him in a pleasant humour. Several 
things had happened that morning to flat- 
ter his vanity. He had terrified those in 
high places with what he was pleased to 
term “a lick with the rough side of his 
tongue,” an had brought much money to 
the King’s exchequer by several heavy 
fines. Above all, he had played off “a 
merry jest” upon a nobleman against 
whom he had a grudge, by causing a man 
to be hanged in chains in front of his 
lodge gates. He was thus highly pleased 
with himself, and when he had seen and 
recognised my father, he eulogised him as 
one who deserved much from his country 
for having saved a very valuable life so 
many years ago ; “ for,” said he, “the King 
has many councillors, but only one Lord 
Jeffreys.” Thus encouraged, my father 
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hastened to make his petition, but my 
Lord Jeffreys, though he did not appear at 
first to take it amiss, would make no pro- 
mises. He said Will must stand his trial, 
and have the same justice which was meted 
out to others. He knew him as a pestilent 
knave, who had aided the King’s enemies, 
and he held it shameful for a_ loyal 
maiden to keep her plighted troth with 
such a villain. It would doubtless be for 
her welfare if he were removed, for men 
who were not true to their King could not 
be trusted to be true to their wives. 

As he thus spoke he waxed wroth, and 
began to abuse my father, and called the 
clergy “dumb dogs who kept silence in the 
King’s need, but were ever ready to whine 
tor his favours in time of prosperity.” My 
father, being ever a peaceful man, kept 
silence, and at length arose to take his 
leave. When he had reached the door, 
Jeffreys recalled him, and with a 
look of fiendish merriment upon his 
face drew from his gown a oll, 
from which he selected the names 
of four of our villagers who had 
joined the Duke. “The King shall requite 
you,” said he, “for all your labours, and 
you shall have a choice. Take the life of 
this man or the lives of these four ignorant 
churls who are your parishioners.” 

It was with a very sad heart that my 
father returned and told me all that had 
happened, but I could not blame him for 
doing that which was his duty, although 
it doomed Will to death and me to a life- 
long misery ; for what was one life to four 
lives, and they of the flock committed to 
his care? 

There was joy that night in our village, 
but black despair weighed down my 
heart. 

On the morrow the trial was appointed 
to take place in the hall of Taunton 
Castle, and thither we wended our way, 
oppressed with sadness. We sat all that 
day in the crowded Court, and our breasts 
were filled with pity and indignation at 
the mockery of justice which we beheld. 
No mercy was shown to any who had 
taken arms against the King, and many 
innocent lives were falsely sworn away. A 
young and able birrister sirove hard io 
plead Will’s c.use, but at length ev2n he 
was silenced by ihe violence of the Judge, 
who raved like one beside himself. 
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For a moment I quailed before the Judge. 


At length the verdict was delivered by a 
jury who feared to say ought but guilty, 
and Will stood up with the rest to receive 
the dread sentence of the law. Then I 
fainted, and remember nothing else until I 
awakened in the arms of Mistress Doro- 
thy, who had come all the way from Bristol 
with Sir Geoffrey to see if they could give 
us any help. 

On the morrow Will was to die, and 
with him the men of our village; for 
Jeffreys, unmindful of his promise, had 
sentenced all alike. 

It was then that I resolved to seek the 
Judge and to plead for mercy. I went 
with my father, and we found him at his 
lodgings before the business of the Assize 
commenced, and I knew that I was in time, 
for the fatal hour was fixed for later in 
the day. I expected to te repulsed and 
refused admittance, but to my surprise the 
porter who took ny message returned and 


conducted me straight to Lord Jeffreys’ 
presence. 

I felt no fear as I stood before him, for 
there is no room for fear when the joy and 
the hope of one’s l:ie hang trembling in 
the balance, so I at once made haste to fall 
at his feet. 

He bade me rise, and to my astonish- 
ment remarked that he was about to send 
for me, when I arrived. He then gave 
orders to an attendant, and before I had 
time to wonder what it meant, Will stood 
before me. 

Then for a moment I quailed before the 
Judge, for his voice rose fierce and stern, 
and he rebuked me for my love, and said 
it was meet that I should suffer. Then 
his humour changed, and he seemed as one 
who jested; for he turned to Will, and 
bade him ;-epare to meet his fate with 
courage. He then gave me a paper, and 
bid me read it out aloud. 








I hegan, but could make no sense of 
what { read, and wondered why the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury should send us greet- 
ing. Then at length tne truth dawned 
upon me. My voice faltered, and I was 
covered with confusioa, for the paper was 
a marriage licence, drawn up in both our 
names. Methought there was a gleam of 
merriment in Lord Jeffreys’ eye as he 
turned to Will and spoke with great stern- 
nes:, as follows :— 

“The King has given me authority to 
deal with you as I list. You area danger- 
ous rebel, and must ever be kept in life- 
long custody ; but if this maiden wills to 
be your gaoler, by the King’s command I 
give you unto her, for she and her father 
have deserved well of the State. I com- 
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mand, therefore, if she be willing, that the 
officers of the Court do take you hence to 
the Church of St. Mary Magdalene, before 
the hour of noon, and abide there until 
your sentence hath been duly carried out.” 
He then turned towards me, and said: 
“It would ill become me to let you go 
without a wedding present, and I have here 
that which I know will give you pleasure.” 
He handed me another paper, and in it 
was written the names of our four village 
lads, for whose good behaviour my father 
and I were henceforth to be responsible. 
Thus was my sorrow turned to joy, and 
that is why I say, with husband and 
children by my side: 
“God send George Jeffreys mercy, for 
the mercy he hath shown to me and mine !” 


WEDLOCK 


(VILANELLE). 


By M. W. M. FALCONER 


OW I take leave of all I’ve known; 
I pass through gases of golden fire, 
And live henceforth for thee alone. 


By good and ill, in mirth and moan, 
My path has followed my desire— 
Now I take leave of all I’ve known, 


Another guiding star I own, 
Make of the past a whirling pyre, 
And live henceforth for thee alone. 


My hopes beyond all hope have flown, 
My heart has wings that cannot tire ; 
Now I take leave of all I’ve known, 


Cast off my feeble dreams out-grown, 
Rain silvery passion from my lyre, 
And live henceforth for thee alone. 


O love! my heart is now thy throne, 
My thoughts are thy perfeoction’s choir. 

Now I take leave of all I’ve known, 

And live henceforth for thee alone 
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“Tihhe Fascination of 
London ” is the name 
given to a series of 
little books which 
owe their inspiration, and in a great mea- 
sure their contents, to the late Sir Walter 
Besant. Thousands of people are con- 
scious of that fascination, but can give no 
adequate explanation of the fact. Sir 
Walter Besant was inclined to explain it 
by the story of London. But “his is only 
half the truth. The historical associations 
of the city help, no doubt, to give the pic- 
ture an atmosphere ; but the real fascina- 
tion of London lies surely in her abound'ng 
vitality. We may like Fleet Street and 
Charing Cross because of the sentiment 
which is associated with their past, but we 
like them best at the busiest time of the 
day, and when modernity is most apparent 
in their aspect. And every lover of Lon- 
don likes her best in May and June, when 
she bears over her gates the inspiring 
notice, “Full inside.” No City is really 
so little affected by the burden of the cen- 
turies. Fires have destroyed her ancient 
churches and historical landmarks; sacri- 
legious restorers have transformed her 
palaces. We are left with a grand heri- 
tage of names, but the places they are 
associated with are frequently only of yes- 
terday’s growth. One thing alone seems 
to stand out the same in all the changing 
history of London, and that is her persis- 
tent vitality. She has lived well, and with 
full measure. She has retained her indi- 
viduality, though she has shed countless 
skins and renewed her bones and ancient 
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framework again and again. It is only 
when we begin to feel sensitive to the per- 
sonality of London that we understand her 
fascination. Every year she renews her 
youth in May and June, and though the 
country, too, is at her best in these months 
the Londoner obeys a true instinct when 
he postpones his annual holiday to the 
autumn. he foreigner, the countryman, 
and the provincial are equally right when 
they leave the beautiful country in May 
and June to visit London. The craving at 
the back of most people’s minds is for 
more life, and London gratifies this Je- 
sire more than any other place in the world. 
No person who lives in town all the year 
round takes a smaller share in the gaieties 
of the season than I do. But, though ° 
may be shut within the four walls of my 
library or office, and rarely venture inside 
a place of entertainment, I feel, like 
Galileo, that “ it moves nevertheless.” The 
sense of vitality, of abounding movement. 
is infectious, and I feel it at times, when 
under other conditions I am most dead to 
outside influences. “That tiresome, dull 
place, where all people under thirty find 
so much amusement,” said Gray in one of 
his letters, and there are times when I am 
old enough to feel most keenly the truth 
of such a sentiment. But I never do so in 
May or June. “An awful rush of love, 
hunger, and hate—for such is London,” 
said Heine, but the “rush” at times is 
magnificent rather than awful, and hunger 
and hate are less cruel where the sun is 
shining. 

The fascination of London lies in her 
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life, and it is only of late years that we 
have discovered that she is a beautiful 
city. When people have said that they are 
goiig to see London it has not meant quite 
the same thing as going to see Paris or Ber 
lin, Rome or Naples. They do not ex 
pect to see anything very beautiful: their 
earliest thoughts of the city were always of 
her bigness, and they are coming to see the 
crowd and the streets—the never-ending 
streets. All this they realise when they 
visit London, but owing to the increase of 
civic patriotism it is now possible to create 
i: the minds of visitors the impression that 
they have also been looking at a thing of 
beauty. Until within the last few years 
the most noticeable difference between Lon- 
don and other large cities of the kingdom 
was the absence in the Londoner of any 
real pride of place. Mr. Chamberlain 
asked us some months ago to get into the 
habit of “thinking imperially”; and 
perhaps London has suffered too much 
from that habit. She has sometimes sadly 
needed an infusion of “ Little Londonism ” 
in her blood. All her energies have been 
devoted to expansion ; she has not stayed 
her hand to perfect what she a‘ready pos- 


sessed. Owing to the indifference of the 


Londoner, things have been tolerated 
which the dweller in provincial towns 
would not endure for a day. 

In the course of a few weeks the use of 
the Thames as a highway for residents 
and visitors will be recovered, and we shal! 
then perhaps be able to realise fully how 
long suffering must have been the Lon- 
doner who for the last three years has sub- 
mitted with little or no opposition to a 
condition of things which has deprived him 
of the use of what is in many ways the 
most beautiful river in the world. Perhaps 
the visitor to London has been more to be 
pitied than the resident, in the absence of 
a steamboat service on the Thames. For 
London looks her very best from the river 
and it is the place, above all others, from 
which to obtain an adequate impression of 
the City. The first impression of a visitor 
to London is usually disappointment. And 
it is natural that this should be so, because 
nearly everybody approaches the City 
from the bac garden and by the back 
door. Whether you enter by the North 
from America and Liverpool, or by the 
South from the Continent and Doyer, you 
No, 26. May, 1905, 
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have to pass through the most dismal and 
depressing suburbs, and your first impres- 
siua is bound to be disappointing. Our 
modern cities have lost one particular 
charm which the cities of the middle ages 
possessed. The medizval city had gates: . 
the.e was no wilderness of suburbs to 
nezvtiate before you entered the town itself 
and there was a completeness, an individu- 
ality in the life of the place that stirred 
the imagination. In London the only sug- 
gestion now of a gate is on the river. The 
gate of London is the Tower Bridge, and 
as we pass under it we can feel here and 
her: only that we are entering no mean 
city. You may hate London or you may 
love it, and the explanation of the one at- 
titude or the other will probably not be the 
presence or absence of society or amuse- 
ments, but it will depend on whether you 
entered her gates with thanksgiving and 
into her cour.s with praise. If you have 
not seen her in panorama from the river 
you have scarcely seen her at all. You 
came in by the back garden and the back 
door, and you have never seen her euitrance 
hall. The London County Council steam- 
boats will, we hope, be the means of per- 
manently opening that entrance hall to the 
thousands of strangers who vsit London 
annually especially at this time of the year. 
It is some ind‘cation of the growth of local 
patriotism in London that the steamboats 
are to be named after distinguished Lon- 
doners. An effort is to be made to teach 
history to the Cockney through his iragi- 
nation. I think he is the most unimag?.a- 
hive being in the world, and that while p o- 
vincials and Americans who may he 
journeying up the river on board the  .: 
Thomzs More” or the “ Turrer” will be 
familiar with the associations which con- 
nect these names with London, the Cock- 
ney passenger will read the short historical 
note which is to be placed in the cabin of 
each steamer with surprise and wonder. 
And “ Good old Turner” will probably be 
te sert of remark he will mae. for irre- 
verence is the hall mark of the Cockney. 
Some years ago I 
was a passenger on 
board a steamer which 
made a day trip from 
London to Margate and back. On the out- 
ward journey there sat beside me a very 
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comfortable-looking, shiny-faced gentle- 
man, who carried a black bag. ll the 
way to Margate he was taking judicious 
nips of spirits in order, as he called it, “ to 
help his appetite.” I spoke to him of the 
beauty of the river and of the glorious view 
we were obtaining of “ships, towers, 
domes, theatres and temples,” and he 
looked indeed where I pointed, but I could 
see that he beheld nothing. The Cockney 
is unaccustomed to long views: he has a 
keen eye for the near object, and I was 
speaking a foreign language tohim. His 
one idea of the value of the river that day 
was medicinal. He sat by choice with his 
back to the scenery, and his one topic of 
conversation consisted of speculation of 
the sort of dinner which the Boat 
Company was likely to provide, and 
he related to me his experiences 
of many dinners. When we started 
for the return journey I missed him, 
but I guessed he was dining. Presently 
he came towards me, his face looking 
shinier than ever, but he now had a very 
contented expression of countenance. He 
sat down near me, turned his back again to 
the scenery, took out his watch, rubbed his 
stomach, and remarked: “ Well, I reckon 


that by the time I get to the Nore I shall 


be about ready for tea.” Neither sea nor 
sky appeared to affect him in any way: he 
was supremely unconscious of the changing 
beauty of either, while even a world-re- 
nowned lightship only suggested to him his 
time for tea. “We've ’ad a perfect day,” 
he confided to me as we said farewell at 
London Bridge. He had thoroughly en- 
joyed himself. The name of our boat was 
te “Koh-i-noor,” and he said he had taken 
a note of the name of the vessel on account 
of the excellent meals to be obtained on 
board. The name would, I am sure, never 
have suggested anything else to him, even 
though the cabins had been lined with ex- 
planatory tablets. I am afraid that the 
average Londoner will in time connect the 
great names of More, Drake, Raleigh, 
Gibbon, or Charles Lamb, not with the:r 
lives or work, but with the particular 
steamers bearing these names. “ More” 
may suggest superior speed, “Charles 
Lamb ” additional comfort, or “ Turner” 
hard seats. It is terrible to think that to 
thousands of Londoners in the future the 
name “Shakespeare” will probably mean 
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sunply a penny steamer. There is a dan- 
ger in teaching history in this way. “A 
Gladstone” already conveys to many 
people’s minds merely a bag bearing that 
name, and the name of Wellington is quite 
familiar to persons entirely innocent of his- 
torical knowledge, but who are experts in 
the boot trade. It is not honouring the 
memory of our great ones to assist them to 
immortality by devices of this description. 

But the new steamboats, whatever they 
are called, will at least reveal to us the 
beauty of our river. People have talked 
to me of the charms of the Upper River, of 
its lazy indolent life, of its exquisite land- 
scapes, and of the way in which its influ- 
ence penetrates and grows upon you, so 
that you are compelled to haunt its reaches 
summer after summer. I can well believe 
this, and in my own way I have felt not a 
little of the charm. But there is a glory 
of the Lower River, too, and it is a glory 
which has more in common with our all-the- 
year-round life than the dainty and sleepy 
beauty of the Upper Thames. Perhaps 
the most beautiful spot on the whole of the 
Lower River is at Battersea Bridge at sun- 
set on the Middlesex side. Here at this 
corner where the river broadens out, and 
where towards the south-west there is a 
suggestion of the Infinite as the water takes 
its colour from the setting sun, Turner 
took a humble lodging in order to be near 
the loveliness which was a part of his life. 
The very balcony he constructed remains 
as a witness of his affection for this corner. 
And after sunset—more especially at 
moonlight—the loveliness of the Lower 
River at this point is as seductive and as 
insinuating as are the narrower reaches 
when bathed in the same light. Turner's 
sunsets were inspired at this corner, but so 
also were Whistler's nocturnes. The low- 
lying banks looking south and south-west 
become lost to sight, and there is on your 
mind the impression of a vast sheet of 
water, on which the moonlight dances and 
sparkles, and the lamps from the shore and 
the boats throw an uneasy and fitful 
flame. And across the river is poor slan- 
dered democratic Battersea, the Home of 
the Lost Dog and of the London artisan. 
Close beside us is the old Chelsea Church, 
picturesque in appearance, and brimful of 
associations. I like especially the story 
relating to the Hon. William Ashburnham, 
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which is recorded on a tablet in the church. 
He was walking on the bank of the 
Thames at Chelsea one very dark night in 
winter in the year 1679 in a very medita- 
tive mood, and had strayed, in so doing, 
into the river, when he was suddenly 
brought back to himself and to a sense of 
his situation by hearing the clock of the 
church strike nine. In a spirit of grati- 
tude he left a sum of money to the parish 
to pay for the ringing of a bell every even- 
ing at nine o'clock. Alas! the sum of 
money has been diverted to other purposes, 
and dreamers and visionaries like myself 
now walk the district at their own risk. I 
am afraid that very few Londoners know 
their river east of Putney. Fleet Street 
was closed for repairs not long ago, and a 
newspaper man who was forced to ap- 
proach his office by way of the Embank- 
ment announced on his arrival that he had 
made the discovery of a beautiful river 
near their very doors. He said he had 


previously thought of the Thames as ex- 
isting only at London Bridge or Marlow. 


The penny steamboat is 
to be restored to London- 
ers, but I am afraid that 
the London omnibus is 
doomed. That curious vehicle which has 
for many years been the wonder of the 
civilised world is on its last wheels. The 
motor-bus and the electric tram will in a 
few years have supplanted the two-horse 
vehicle which seemed to be a necessary 
part of the very life of London. The bus 
received its first severe blow when the box 
seat was abolished and the knife board 
gave way to garden seats. The delight of 
a ride on a London bus in the old days was 
largely due to the difficulties we experi- 
enced in mounting the vehicle, and to the 
intimate footing which our position, when 
once on the box seat, placed us with the 
driver. The individuality of the driver 
has seriously suffered since he was de- 
prived of company to the right and left of 
him. His talent for wit and repartee was 
developed by contact withthe ideas of his 
passengers. Occasionally you may even 
now see female as well as male passengers 
talking into the ear of the driver from their 
zeats behind him, but there is always some- 
thing unsociable about intercourse of this 
kind, and the comradeship of the box seat 
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has altogether vanished. I have known 
some wonderful bus drivers in my day with 
whom it was an education to talk. The 
driver of the old school was ofiten a man 
who had learnt his trade in the stage coach 
days. ‘There were several I knew who had 
been drivers for fifty years. After so long 
an occupation of a box seat such a man 
seemed to have merged his individuality in 
that of the bus. That is to say, with him 
on the box seat the ‘bus seemed alive, and 
when he spoke it appeared to be the ‘bus 
itself finding a vox humana. If you had 
met the man in the Desert of Sahara you 
would at once have said, “ There is an in- 
completeness about that man ; I cannot tell 
what it is.” He would, in fact, have re- 
minded you of a text torn from its context. 
And if upon insufficient data you had 
formed an opinion of him he would have 
suffered the usual penalty of incomplete 
quotation. He never showed to advantage 
off the boxseat. Evenhis eloquence lost 
much of its fire when he was on his own 
legs. This may have been possibly ac- 
counted for by his contempt for walkers 
as a class whose motives in walking he 
always assumed to be the very meanest. 
He seemed sincerely to regard the omnibus 
as the god-given mode of locomotion. His 
father had probably been a stage coach 
driver; his mother’s father and all ‘his 
uncles had most likely been on the road 
also. If heredity counts for anything 
there was clearly nothing for him to do but 
to drive. The stock from which he came 
explained a certain inevitableness about his 
bearing as a coachman. What yarns he 
could spin to you along the London streets ! 
The London County Council has decided 
that the seat next the driver must not be 
occupied on a motor-bus, lest his attention 
be distracted. This is indeed the death- 
blow to an old institution. 


The question whether 

THE JUSTICE women should be entitled 
oF WoMEN. to sit on juries was lately 
discussed at the Hard- 

wick Society, and the debate received a 
great deal of notice in the papers because 
of the argument used by Mrs. Craigie, one 
of the speakers against the motion. She 
admitted that the frosty virtue of justice 
was denied to women. and moreover that 
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man did not want it at their hands. I 
think there is a great deal of truth at least 
in the last statement, and that the first de- 
mand of men and women alike from one 
azother is for something more than justice. 
We all rather dread justice: we only ask 
for it when we have fai'ed in securing 
cometizing which is beyond justice. We 
like human qualities which have a capacity 
to overflow. We like the manner which is 
beyond courtesy, the deed which is gener- 
ous to excess, the word of praise which is 
more than we deserve. If we were all 
strictly just, we should perhaps have more 
respect for one another, and our circle of 
mere acquaintances might be widened, but 
we should have fewer friends, and there 
would be infinitely less love in the world. 
The man or woman who possesses.a genius 
for friendship has not eamed that reputa- 
t:on by being just. We rarely connect the 
idea of justice with him. When we go to 
him we are positive he will be partial: he 
will be on our side by virtue of his friend- 
ship, otherwise we should not go near him. 
A woman might be able to love an abso- 
lutely just man, for there seemes no limit 
to the wonderful capacity of a woman’s 
love, but I am quite sure that no man could 
ever love a just woman. Most judges 
will tell us how litle the average 
jury is able to weigh evidence. But man 
is less likely to be partial in a court of jus- 
tice than woman, because of the funda- 
mental difference in his nature, and because 
for centuries he has been educated with the 
idea that justice becomes him. A woman 
knows just as acutely that justice does not 
become her, and she will no more cultivate 
the virtue in such circumstances than she 
will wear a dress which is rational. We 
are all rather poor creatures, and we tend 
to become what we are expected to be. 
Public opinion is a greater educator than 
schools and college professors. Portia’s 
plea was not primarily for justice: she 
asked first for the display of mercy, the 
qual'ty wiich is beyond justice. We know 
that if we men were judged by a jury of 
women, either the plaintiff or defendant 
would be more than satisfied, and sooner 
th: run the risk of losing our case in such 
circumstances we are prepared to exclude 
women from juries altogether. But it is 
very absurd for men to tak as if this capa- 
city to be impartial were a defect in human 
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nature, and to say that women need to be 
educated in logic and the law. Only one 
man in a thousand wants to be criticised im- 
partially by a woman. He seldom asks 
for this even from a man, and when in cases 
where he does demand it, he is more often 
than annoyed with the result. I am 
constantly asked for impartial criticisms 
and judgments, and I have now decided 
not to tell the truth to anybody: I cannot 
afford to lose any more friends. When 
we talk about justice we often mean 
simply impartiality, and it is the absence 
of this quality in women which we profess 
to deplore. So many people talk of im- 
partiality as if it were one of the keys of 
truth. But an impartial judgment is often 
almost worthless because it is colourless 
and passionless. It usually proceeds from 
a mind which does not undenstand the 
emotional side of life at all. It sheds a 
white light, but its lack of warmth blinds 
us: we do not see anything in its proper 
perspective. The late Sir Leslie Stephen 
was a great literary critic: he approached 
every subject he treated with the same 
calm pitiless common-sense attitude: he 
could take a detached view of all things 
in heaven and earth, yet I never read his 
extremely readable essays and books with- 
out feeling that though he sees life steadily 
he does not see it from within. The truth of 
things is sometimes far below the surface 
or embedded in the rock, and passion and 
enthusiasm play the part of the pick-axe in 
revealing it to the world. Sir Leslie 
Stephen was an intellectual type of the 
average British juryman; he was coldly 
impartial, but impartiality is not neces- 
sarily justice. To administer justice one 
needs like the seeker after truth to have 
the capacity to get below the surfaces and 
appearances of things, and to know people 
thoroughly you must love them. You must 
perhaps be partial to a man before you can 
really be just to him. But TI admit that 
the feelings are dangerous elements 
in a jury-box, and it is safer to 
leave the dirty work of the law 
courts to tailors and candlestick makers 
than to entrust it to those whose virtues 
have always a tendency to transcend. who 
are beyond the law as they are beyond the 
commonplace in everyting. To ask 
women to sit on a jury might be to ask 
them to descend. 
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